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Luiz Inacio ‘Lula’ de Silva: near cert 


T he success of the candidate of the 
Workers Party (PT) in last week's 
first round of the Brazilian presiden¬ 
tial elections has left ruling circles and in¬ 
ternational capital nervous, causing 
something of a run on Brazil’s money 
markets. 

However, the election of Luiz Inacio 
'Lula' da Silva was not unexpected - in¬ 
deed it had been a virtual certainty for 
months at least. Da Silva, the historic 
leader of the PT, which was founded out 
of a major radicalisation of the Brazilian 
working class and poor in the mid-1980s, 
was left just short of outright victory with 
46.4% of the popular vote. His rightwing 
opponent, Jose Serra of the bourgeois 
Social Democratic Party, achieved just 
23.2%. Two of the other losing candi¬ 
dates, who themselves were of broadly 
leftist political trends, are probably go¬ 
ing to transfer the bulk of their votes to 
the PT candidate, thus making it as cer¬ 
tain as one can ever be about anything 
in politics that da Silva will become presi¬ 
dent of Brazil after the second round of 
the election on October 27. 

At first glance, this would seem like a 
rather startling event, and to portend real 
political problems for both the home¬ 
grown Brazilian bourgeoisie and for US 
imperialism, since the opposition to the 
whole neoliberal project that emanates 
from the PT’s working class and in part 
landless peasant base of support is tan¬ 
gible and deep. Over the past decade and 
a half Brazil has seen not only the growth 
of the PT as a new, essentially left reform¬ 
ist mass party of the urban working class 
and plebeian poor; it has also seen the 
equally world-renowned movements of 
the landless poor in conflict with the big 
landlords and transnational corpora¬ 
tions. In addition, as in other parts of Latin 
America, there have been movements of 
indigenous peoples against their ever 
encroaching dispossession. 

Brazil is a country deeply marked by 
the legacy of black slavery under Portu¬ 
guese colonial rule, in which the strug¬ 
gles of the former slave population for 
equality and human dignity still resonate. 
At the same time, like elsewhere in that 
continent, it is deeply marked by a his¬ 
tory of repression, long periods of ruth¬ 
less military dictatorship, and a bourgeois 
‘democracy’ that has likewise been char¬ 
acterised by deeply pervasive corruption 
and brutality. Put this in the current con¬ 
text of the IMF’s dictates of ‘structural 
adjustment’ (privatisation and attacks on 
the poor) - and remembering the enor¬ 
mous upheaval generated by this kind 
of exploitative economic shock in nearby 
Argentina - and it is hard to miss the 
social tinder that is fuelling the ascent of 
the PT into government. 

Should we then unconditionally wel¬ 
come the election of Lula as a long over¬ 
due blow against the arrogant ‘masters 


of the universe’ who currently are wreak¬ 
ing ruin over large sections of the world? 
The victory of the PT would seem to 
herald a major defeat for these forces, and 
to usher in a real shift in the largest, most 
populous country (170 million) in South 
America, the ninth biggest economy in 
the world, against the purveyors of pri¬ 
vatisation and starvation attacks on the 
poor. Unfortunately, though that is how 
it is undoubtedly seen by important sec¬ 
tions of the Brazilian masses, it is not quite 
as simple as that. 

Lula has in fact largely sold his candi¬ 
dature to the capitalists in advance, by 
agreeing to run for president in tandem 
with an outright enemy of the Brazilian 
masses, an open representative of the 
landlords and the big bourgeoisie. Jose 
Alencar, a millionaire textile magnate and 
leader of the conservative bourgeois Lib¬ 
eral Party, is da Silva’s running mate. The 
presence of Alencar on da Silva’s ticket 
is essentially a pledge, made in advance, 
that Lula’s presidency will not, despite 
all the rhetoric about opposing neoliber¬ 
alism and defending the poor, be funda¬ 
mentally different from his bourgeois 
predecessor, Cardoso. 

Indeed, a number of more canny inter¬ 
national bourgeois commentators have 
taken note of Lula’s crossing the Rubi¬ 
con from metalworkers’ leader and initia¬ 
tor of strikes against military dictatorship 
to ‘respectable’ front man for the neolib¬ 


erals. The Economist observed that in 
terms of commitments already made even 
before taking office, Lula promises to be 
fairly amenable: “Mr da Silva and his 
advisers are trying hard to win investors’ 
trust: far from threatening to rip up the 
IMF accord, as they once would have, 
they nodded it through ... Mr da Silva 
would continue with Mr Cardoso’s pub¬ 
lic sector reforms, and some of his infra¬ 
structure and social projects. There 
would be less privatisation. But Mr da 
Silva would be prepared, for example, to 
let private firms run water services” (Sep¬ 
tember 19). 

The Miami Herald had noted earlier 
that, “No matter who wins the October 
presidential ... a few things are pretty 
clear: he will be more nationalistic, more 
critical of free-market globalisation 
projects and more distant from the United 
States” (August 11). But just to under¬ 
line that they are talking more about pos¬ 
tures than reality, the Herald then went 
on to point out why a Lula victory will 
make little difference in real terms: “Who¬ 
ever wins will have a minority in Congress 
and will need to seek wide-ranging coa¬ 
litions to govern. While the entire 513- 
seat Congress and two thirds of the 
81-seat Senate will be renewed, Brazil’s 
presidential election winners have very 
short coat tails: most voters pick their 
legislators based on local political issues 
of their own regions ... The main prob¬ 


lem with Brazil’s next president - whoever 
he is - will not be ideological dogmatism, 
but political weakness.” 

Thus, even before the ink is dry on 
Lula’s accession declaration, it is clear 
to the bourgeoisie that his regime will 
be abortive in terms of any real chal¬ 
lenge to capitalism and the world neo¬ 
liberal offensive. The most likely result 
of such a presidency, tainted right from 
the beginning through running along¬ 
side a rightwing, openly bourgeois, pro¬ 
privatisation candidate, will be 
demoralisation for the masses who are 
currently being roused by the prospect 
of a PT-led government. 

This is not a candidacy that socialists 
and communists should welcome and 
recommend to the masses to support. 
On the contrary, such coalitions and 
class-collaborationist antics smell right 
from the start of betrayal and subservi¬ 
ence. Our job is to warn the masses 
against da Silva and his running mate, 
and in particular to engage with the anti¬ 
capitalist mass base of the PT that is being 
currently led by the nose by the PT-Lib- 
eral bloc. 

On the other hand, it is necessary also 
to recognise that Lula’s victory could 
give an impulse to the struggles of the 
working class, the landless peasants, the 
indigenous peoples struggling for their 
rights, etc. It is not that difficult to imag¬ 
ine a similar effect to the impact of the 
victory in France of the Popular Front 
coalition of socialists, communists and 
‘liberal’ capitalists led by Leon Blum in 
the 1930s - a wave of strikes and occu¬ 
pations of factories, as workers tried to 
‘help’ the Blum government to implement 
its left-sounding programme by direct 
working class action from below. 

It is also not difficult to imagine a simi¬ 
lar sequel - the bitter disappointment and 
draining of confidence amongst the 
working class, as ‘their’ government 
turned on them and left them defence¬ 
less before a resurgent reaction. While 
this scenario is only one of a number of 
possibilities, nevertheless it illustrates the 
kind of dangers that come from this kind 
of class collaboration in the face of a 
workers’ movement of considerable 
power and militancy. The left in Brazil 
needs to arm itself for struggle against 
this treachery. 

What is needed above all is a real op¬ 
position from within the ranks of the PT. 
There will undoubtedly be plenty of reso¬ 
nance - all Lula’s affirmations of ‘respon¬ 
sibility’ and ‘reason’ as he dons his smart 
suits and swans around the cities and 
provinces with his bourgeois running 
mate must stick in the gullet of his most 
class-conscious supporters. In order for 
this base to be decisively broken from 
illusions in his once left, now rightward- 
moving type of reformism, the PT’s mass 
support needs above all to have the real 


nature of their party and its shortcomings 
in power exposed. However, in present 
circumstances, with da Silva’s coalition 
with Alencar and the Liberals, he has a 
built-in alibi for the betrayals he will carry 
out in office. 

Therefore the left must aim to force the 
PT into power without its coalition part¬ 
ners - this can only be done through a 
determined agitation within the party, and 
particularly among its base, to reassert 
the principle of class independence, of 
no coalitions with the bosses’ parties, at 
the same time helping to establish a revo¬ 
lutionary left wing within the PT-led 
workers’ movement. Only such a move¬ 
ment, initially raising the existing leaders 
of the masses to power on the basis of 
class independence, can ultimately lead 
to the transcendence of reformism and 
class collaboration and thereby offer a 
way out of capitalist enslavement. 

Capturing the executive functions of 
the presidency in a country like Brazil is 
hardly a strategy for progressive ad¬ 
vance in any case. The whole structure 
of such dual constitutions is to frustrate 
the wishes of the masses, and keep 
power in the hands of a capitalist elite. 
The illusion of power via the presidency 
lessens the momentum of popular 
movements in terms of capturing the 
bulk of the Congress delegation, upon 
which the presidency is supposed to 
act as a check in times of crisis. When 
the presidency fails in this task, and 
more generally in ensuring that the 
masses stay in their place, then the army 
tends to step in. 

This whole structure, together with 
the economic power of the capitalist 
elites to which it provides a facade of 
democratic legitimacy, needs to be dis¬ 
mantled and the legislative and execu¬ 
tive functions decisively subordinated 
to the democratic will of the workers and 
their allies. The presidency must be 
abolished, along with that other un¬ 
democratic institution, the Senate - all 
elected representatives must be in¬ 
stantly recallable by those who elected 
them. The call must go out for a peo¬ 
ple’s militia to replace the standing army, 
in order to guarantee revolutionary 
democracy. This will not stop at the ar¬ 
tificially demarcated ‘political’ sphere, as 
does the circumscribed democracy of 
capitalism, but will rather involve con¬ 
trol and management by the collectively 
organised producers of all spheres of 
economic and political life. 

A start needs to be made by the left in 
Brazil in formulating such a revolution¬ 
ary perspective, and creating the kind of 
united Communist Party necessary to 
carry it out - in opposition to the now 
disguised neoliberalism that Lula’s coa¬ 
lition presidency promises merely to 
preserve • 

Ian Donovan 
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Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
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Stoke SPEW 

Your correspondent is remarkably well 
informed about the political scene in the 
city of Stoke-on-Trent ( Weekly Worker 
October 10). However, they do make a 
number of very important mistakes. 

The article claims that the local Social¬ 
ist Party launched the North Staffs Cam¬ 
paign Against Racism and Fascism. In 
reality, some SPEW members helped to 
relaunch Norscarf, an organisation that 
has been in continual existence since the 
late 1970s. Your mistake can lead to an 
inflated estimation of the far left’s influ¬ 
ence in the city. Hence the question 
posed later in the article: “Why was it not 
possible to stand a united left candi¬ 
date?” In fact, in the recent past, SPEW 
candidates have stood in local elections 
and received a derisory vote. 

Another error is contained in the claim 
that the Norscarf rally was the largest 
leftwing meeting in Stoke for a consider¬ 
able time. The North Staffs Pensioners 
Convention, which has always been led 
by veteran leftwingers and trade union¬ 
ists and has a much larger number of 
union affiliations than even the local 
TUC, regularly hosts larger meetings 
than the Norscarf one. Labour movement 
activity may still be at a low ebb in the 
city, but it has never disappeared. 

Finally, the greatest error of your cor¬ 
respondent is in repeating the assertions 
of a small number of activists that the BNP 
stand any sort of chance at the mayoral 
election. They don’t. Trots such as the 
SPEW have talked up the BNP’s 
chances for their own ends. Namely to 
recruit to their front organisation. Youth 
Against Racism in Europe. 

Richard Hughes 
Former president, Norscarf 

Snap out of it! 

Oh dear. I don’t fully understand it my¬ 
self, and I’m sure others viewing AWL- 
CPGB relations from a greater distance 
must be even more baffled. The AWL and 
CPGB/Weekly Worker have had exten¬ 
sive discussions in recent years. The 
very fact of those discussions indicates 
some political common ground: a com¬ 
mitment to open debate, a desire to win 
revolutionary unity through that debate. 
Our positions on many important ques¬ 
tions have also converged through those 
years - on the Stalinist states, on Ireland, 
on Israel-Palestine, on islamic fundamen¬ 
talism and ‘reactionary anti-capitalism’, 
on the Afghan and Iraqi wars, on the 
euro, even on the Labour Party. 

Now, without any great new political 
issue emerging, the pages of the Weekly 
Worker are full of casual abuse of us, and 
arbitrary speculations about us being 
secretly split into “economistic” and 
“political” wings. Vicki Morris has dealt 
with some of the odd comments in your 
CPGB aggregate report (Letters, October 
10). I will not try here to cover all the other 
issues raised in that report. 

A few weeks ago, when chief rabbi 
Jonathan Sacks at last criticised Sharon, 
the Weekly Worker exclaimed that the 
AWL would be denouncing Sacks as 
anti-semitic! And now - our trade union 
work “apes the sectarian methods of tine 
SWP at a lower level”? Our argument that 
the SWP’s denunciation of ‘Zionists’ as 
akin to racists and imperialists leads to 
de facto anti-semitism (for example, sup¬ 
port for banning student jewish societies) 
is “ranting” of a Healeyite or Spartacist 
species? Our only use for the Socialist 
Alliance is “the opportunity to attack the 
SWP”? 

At least we are in good company. Leon 
Trotsky received from your aggregate 
this lordly rebuke - “a sect mentality 
adopted as orthodoxy as a consequence 
of... lack of a partyist perspective”. Silly. 
And with an unpleasant touch of the 


toady about it. In a Socialist Alliance 
dominated by the SWP which really 
does “rant” against us as “islamo- 
phobic”, here we have the Weekly 
Worker signalling: ‘Hey, boss, we’re not 
like those troublemakers who are only 
here to attack you!’ This only nine days 
after the CPGB (on a request from an ally 
of the SWP) organised our ‘no¬ 
platforming’ from a debate on grounds 
of our support for Israel’s right to exist 
alongside an independent Palestinian 
state. How did we come to this? 

AWL-CPGB discussions proceeded 
more or less reasonably - though with 
some points where we seemed ‘stuck’ (to 
which I’ll return) - until late February this 
year. Following the Socialist Alliance 
conference of December 2001, which had 
rejected a call supported by both the 
AWL and CPGB for an official S A paper, 
we had been pursuing the idea of an 
unofficial S A paper. We in the AWL con¬ 
cluded that there was insufficient active 
support from unaffiliated SA members to 
create a really broad unofficial S A paper, 
so any new paper would be essentially a 
merger of Solidarity and the Weekly 
Worker , with some wider backing. 

After meeting CPGB members to talk 
about how such a merged paper could 
function, we concluded that there were 
real difficulties of divergent approaches. 
The CPGB, as your aggregate report 
says, sees its task as to “bring together 
the revolutionary left in a single demo¬ 
cratic-centralist organisation" via the 
Socialist Alliance. It wanted the merged 
paper to approach every question 
through that prism. We think we have to 
start from real class struggles, and the real 
issues of transforming the labour move¬ 
ment - to some of which the Socialist 
Alliance in its present form cannot re¬ 
spond even one-10th adequately; we 
must respond ourselves, as best we can, 
and simultaneously fight to regroup the 
Socialist Alliance around more adequate 
politics. 

Politics, for us, is the axis, the essence, 
of building the revolutionary party. To 
centralise the Socialist Alliance around 
SWP politics would abort, not advance, 
the potential of the alliance. We wrote a 
short letter to the CPGB saying, without 
any great polemic, that we thought a 
broad unofficial SA paper was not imme¬ 
diately practicable. A Solidarity-Weekly 
Worker merger would require some fur¬ 
ther substantial political discussions. We 
wanted to organise those discussions. 
Jack Conrad of the CPGB responded with 
an extravagant tirade against us. I coun- 
ter-tiraded. Jack Conrad counter-counter- 
tiraded. I left it there. (The texts, and some 
other relevant material, are at http:// 
archive.workersliberty.org/activity/frac- 
tions/socall/index.html). 

Since then we have found it pretty 
much impossible to get organised politi¬ 
cal discussion with the CPGB. There’s 
never time; or we’re told that we only 
want to discuss politics as an evasion of 
the imperative to produce a joint paper. 
If you want a joint paper, you have to 
discuss politics, and observe some 
standards of comradeship in your pub¬ 
lic diatribes against your partners. If you 
don’t have time for substantial discus¬ 
sions, and are willing to ‘no-platform’ us 
on request from the SWP’s allies, then 
you don’t want a joint paper. 

One or the other. Which does the 
CPGB want? All this looks like, not an 
actual attempt to get a joint paper, but a 
‘unity offensive’ in which the proposal 
for a joint paper is used as a convenient 
lever to create your desired AWL divi¬ 
sion into different “wings”. Only, effec¬ 
tive ‘unity offensives’ have to be a bit 
more plausible. 

There are significant differences be¬ 
tween AWL and CPGB in attitude to the 
Socialist Alliance. Arguments at two al¬ 
liance conferences encapsulate them 
conveniently. At the manifesto confer¬ 
ence in March 2001, the CPGB proposed, 
as the ‘priority points’ for the alliance, a 
list of political-democratic demands de¬ 


liberately chosen to omit all ‘economic’ 
issues. The AWL was in favour of in¬ 
cluding the demand for a democratic re¬ 
public as a priority point. But we argued 
for a political axis based on class, not just 
abstract democracy - for independent 
working class representation, for a work- 
ers’ government, for the political 
economy of the working class (social 
provision for social need), for full trade 
union rights. 

At the constitution conference in De¬ 
cember 2001. the CPGB emphasised cen¬ 
tralising the alliance (supporting the 
SWP’s draft constitution; supporting 
some minority safeguards, but none in 
the election of the executive). We empha¬ 
sised maximising the life of the alliance 
(and our effort to keep the door open to 
the Socialist Party was part of that). 

Behind those differences, I think, is the 
essential sticking point in our previous 
discussions - the notion of ‘reforging the 
Communist Party of Great Britain’, and 
the issues that go with it: the Stalinist 
CPGB as having been despite everything 
‘your party’; the ‘party’ as something 
provided (or not provided) to the work¬ 
ing class by some outside agency; ‘Len¬ 
inism’ as signifying that the task of such 
a party is to bring demands to the work¬ 
ing class which the logic of working 
class struggle itself would never gener¬ 
ate; stress on political-democratic de¬ 
mands as the key such to-be-brought- 
from-outside slogans; rejection of 
transitional demands in the name of 
‘minimum/maximum’, of pennanent revo¬ 
lution in the name of ‘democratic dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat and peasantry’, 
and of Trotskyism in general. I will make 
no attempt to unravel those issues here, 
but refer readers to Sean Matgamna’s 
discussion of them at http:// 
www.workersliberty.org.uk/files/ 
tour_de_cpgb.txt (to be published in 
due course as part of the Weekly Work¬ 
er's preoccupation with the AWL? I 
hope so). 

The AWL and CPGB have been able 
to work together often because, despite 
all that, we have the common ground on 
important large-scale political issues 
which I referred to at the start of this com¬ 
ment. The way I see it, the CPGB’s 
progress on all those issues represented 
welcome movement away from its Sta¬ 
linist roots. That the words ‘reforging the 
Communist Party of Great Britain’ have 
now gone from your ‘What we fight for’ 
is also progress. It must reflect awareness, 
on some level, that the actual politics to 
which you have moved, through think¬ 
ing about and discussing the world 
around you, contradict the fetishes of 
what you call “partyism”. 

Yet, like the elastic pulling back a 
bungee-jumper, your attachment to those 
roots evidently remains, and can hurl you 
backwards in startling fashion. Thus, I 
surmise, the reversion to a mode where 
‘the party’ (to be achieved by centralis¬ 
ing us under the SWP?) and ‘the paper’ 
are touchstones, in abstraction from 
political content. Snap out of it! 

Martin Thomas 
AWL 

Identity support 

In his letter in last week’s paper, Mike 
Peam indignantly denies that he is for the 
“automatic electoral support of reform¬ 
ist parties” (Weekly Worker OctoberlO). 
Instead he protests that he is merely in 
favour of “electoral support to be given 
to such parties despite their politics as a 
principle”. 

The comrade may imagine that there 
is such a profound difference between 
these two virtually identical statements - 
for the life of me I cannot see it. For me, 
whether or not the leaders of mass so¬ 
cial democratic parties deserve the criti¬ 
cal support of revolutionaries depends 
on whether they are seen, at the particu¬ 
lar conjuncture of the election concerned, 
as at least verbally claiming to stand for 
something qualitatively better from the 


standpoint of the interests of their work¬ 
ing class base than their openly bour¬ 
geois opponents in the election. 

Such was the case in the recent Ger¬ 
man elections, when, somewhat excep¬ 
tionally in recent history, the SPD ran on 
a critically supportable platform domi¬ 
nated by its verbally opposing war 
against Iraq, whether or not it was en¬ 
dorsed by the UN. When, as is inevita¬ 
ble, the leadership betrays its claims to 
stand for something tangible against the 
bosses, the genuine left is thus able to 
make its warnings of the treacherous 
nature of the reformists concrete, by 
pointing to the betrayal of the aspirations 
of the workers who were won to support 
the reformist party in that election. 

In other words, there must be a tangi¬ 
ble means of counterposing the proletar¬ 
ian base to the pro-bourgeois apparatus 
for this tactic to be effective. If the lead¬ 
ers of a bourgeois workers’ party openly 
agree with the reactionary outpourings 
of then outright bourgeois opponents on 
all significant questions, differing only 
on petty details (as has been virtually the 
norm in this reactionary period of neo¬ 
liberal offensive) then there is no tangi¬ 
ble way to activate the class 
contradiction in these parties, and the 
tactic becomes pointless. Used in this 
way, it is simply a demoralising blank 
cheque of ‘critical’ support to the reform¬ 
ist apparatus, no matter how far they 
move to the right. 

Comrade Peam. in order to justify his 
defence of the latter - cravenly opportun¬ 
ist - position, erects a straw man. He hy¬ 
pothesises: “Imagine for a moment 
Britain is facing a war and the depth of 
feeling against the war is such that mi¬ 
nor and even major openly bourgeois 
patties verbally oppose it. Do we then 
critically support such parties? Given 
that comrade Donovan argues that sup¬ 
port for the SPD is dependent on its op¬ 
position to the war, if the answer is ‘no’ 
one must note that the comrade’s crite¬ 
rion is inadequate at best. Clearly revo¬ 
lutionaries can never give any support 
to openly bourgeois parties, regardless 
of this or that position they adopt.” 

Er... sorry. This is irrelevant to the mat¬ 
ter in dispute. You cannot use such tac¬ 
tics to prise apart different class-based 
political poles of openly bourgeois par¬ 
ties, because not even the germ of such 
a class contradiction exists in the politi¬ 
cal make-up of these parties in the first 
place. The very idea is unprincipled, 
wrong in theory and disastrous in prac¬ 
tice. Comrade Peam is advancing a non¬ 
argument. It is all the more ridiculous 
because it is wielded, not as a justifica¬ 
tion for some red-in-tooth-and-claw op¬ 
position to voting for Blair and his barely 
disguised Thatcherites in ‘social’ garb, 
but on the contrary, for a vote for such 
elements no matter how brazen they are 
about their hostility to elementary work¬ 
ing class interests. 

Ian Donovan 
London 

Fragmented left 

The fragmented left cannot continue to 
blame our rulers for failures of the left. As 
long as the left fails to articulate common 
theory, then it will remain a prisoner of its 
own past. It is easier, especially in mo¬ 
ments of increasing crises, to remain com¬ 
fortably ensconced in the illusions of a 
particular grouping than to take a clear 
look at the reasons why the left remains 
fragmented. 

In many ways, today’s working class 
has less, not more, understanding of the 
relation between capital and labour. The 
answer to confusion seems to be to hold 
even bigger rallies, hold even bigger 
workshops, print bigger and bigger seri¬ 
ous articles that, taken together, increase 
the level of fragmented confusion, not 
bringing left unity one step closer. But 
why should the working class offer itself 
to a left that is so obviously fragmented? 
They don’t require left voyeurs, who 


offer merely a variety of second opinions. 

It is in the nature of a disintegrating, 
stagnating society that confusion is al¬ 
ready the mode of consciousness. That, 
comrades, must be our point of depar¬ 
ture. Of all of the previously held to be 
autonomous domains of this society that 
are now exposed as organically stagnat¬ 
ing. the one constituency that can break 
free is the left. The left can break free from 
stagnation precisely because we can 
offer a vision of the next higher and thus 
first non-antagonistic form of society. 

It has always been the case that that 
vision should be firmly based on rational 
thought. There is absolutely nothing 
rational in the left fragmented and squab¬ 
bling. Different positions on varied is¬ 
sues - yes, but let’s not fool ourselves 
that our differences are principled. They 
are not, precisely because the ground of 
our differences is not a common aware¬ 
ness of the reality of this society. The left 
must grasp the essence of its own stag¬ 
nation, its theoretical deficit. 

Taking responsibility for their own 
theoretical education is the duty of to¬ 
day’s left activists. In that way, serious 
theoretical debate, which is absolutely 
essential for left progress, will arise lo¬ 
cally and can only spread. More impor¬ 
tant, of course, is that many within the 
left are then equipped to talk to the many 
that really matter - the working class. 
Jim Drysdale 
email 

Show example 

At this present juncture we need the left 
to stop having introspective arguments 
about this or that and try to reach out to 
the working class as best we can through 
whatever means - whether through the 
Socialist Alliance or the Stop the War 
Coalition. 

Ultra-leftism scares away the very peo¬ 
ple you want to recruit by being over 
navel-gazing. Being an active, now ex- 
SWP rank and filer doesn’t stop me work¬ 
ing with them, because if you stand back 
from left politics the left is hardly a 
thought in the working class conscious¬ 
ness anyway. 

There is something dodgy about SWP 
machinations - that’s why I advocate try¬ 
ing to get people to join the Socialist 
Alliance. But that doesn’t mean being 
voiceless, because if the left mess up in 
a revolutionary situation with petty sec¬ 
tarianism, then the horror of someone like 
Pinochet will kill all argument for the fight 
for a better world. 

Frank Kavanagh 
email 

By-election fight 

A council by-election has been called in 
Downham ward, in the London borough 
of Lewisham. The election is on Thurs¬ 
day November 7. Lewisham Socialist 
Alliance has selected as their candidate 
local pensioner and housing activist 
Jean Kysow, who has stood as an SA 
candidate on a number of previous oc¬ 
casions in south east London. 

This is a big ward of some 10,000 
houses and there is a Nazi candidate in a 
ward where they did reasonably well in 
the May elections. We want to give the 
maximum support to Jean and the com¬ 
rades locally in order to begin to build up 
support in this area of Lewisham where 
we have not previously stood. 

The election campaign kicks off this 
Saturday (October 19) at 1 lam, when it 
is intended to leaflet Jean’s estate. There 
will be further opportunities for comrades 
to get involved over the next three inten¬ 
sive weeks. We urge any comrade in 
London in particular who has some time 
spare over the next three weeks to try to 
come down to Downham. 

Please contact campaign manager 
Nick Long at red.chartist@virgin.net, on 
07976 368906or020 8314 5961. 

Rob Hoveman 
SA national secretary 
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OBITUARY 


Jim H iggi ns 


ACTION 


From right hand 
man to opposition 


I feel grievously saddened to hear of 
the death of Jim Higgins, coming as it 
does so soon after the death of Dun¬ 
can Hallas. Jim was one of the great char¬ 
acters on the left in Britain. 

Although he came from an earlier gen¬ 
eration of socialists, I knew Jim reason¬ 
ably well in the mid-70s, both in the 
International Socialists and as a member 
of the International Socialist Alliance 
(later the Workers League). Jim was a 
member of my IS branch, along with 
other stalwarts from the Post Office En¬ 
gineering Union. 

Jim’s formative experiences on the left 
were during World War n, when he sym¬ 
pathised with the CPGB's line, famously 
daubing the slogan “Open the second 
front” on the walls of the inner quad of 
the local grammar school. On leaving 
school, Jim joined the Post Office engi¬ 
neering department as an apprentice and 
worked on the heavy overhead gang. He 
also joined the Post Office Engineering 
Union and the CPGB. 

He was conscripted into the army in 
1949 and served in Hong Kong as a sig¬ 
nalman. where he continued to receive 
CP literature, at the end of his service 
joining the Engineering No2 branch of 
the Communist Party- 
In 1956, following the Hungarian up¬ 
rising, Jim - by now a CPGB branch sec¬ 
retary - resigned from the Party and 
joined Wembley Labour Party, where he 
found many of the members were ex- 
CPers. He also came into contact with 
Trotskyists, such as Len and Freda 
Knight and Cyril Smith, and began read¬ 
ing Trotsky for the first time. These con¬ 
tacts led him into Healy’s Socialist 
Labour League, where he remained until 
1959. 

It is hal'd to imagine Jim being confined 
within the rigid framework of Healy’s or¬ 
ganisation, although at the time Healy 
was in his least sectarian mode and anx¬ 
ious to win over Labour lefts. After Peter 
Fryer began to question the internal re¬ 
gime and was given short shrift, Jim 
joined a group of 20 SLL members called 
the ‘Stamford Faction’, which included 
Peter Cadogan. Jim was expelled from the 
SLL for his noisy intervention at the SLL’s 
National Assembly of Labour and 
through Cadogan met Tony Cliff and 
Mike Kidron, soon joining the Socialist 
Review Group. 

By 1973, Jim had reached his political 
pinnacle as national secretary of the In¬ 
ternational Socialists, forerunner of to¬ 
day’s Socialist Workers Party. He was 
thus centrally placed during the great 
wave of industrial militancy of the early 
70s, when IS launched its network of rank 
and file papers, including The Collier, 
Dock Worker, Platform, Hospital 
Worker, Rank and File Teacher, Car 
Worker and many others. In some cases 
IS managed to connect with the emerg¬ 
ing layer of industrial militants very suc¬ 
cessfully. When the Pentonville Five 
were arrested, IS turned its printshop over 
to the dockers’ leaders and distributed 
thousands of leaflets calling for a gen¬ 
eral strike to “Free the five”. Hundreds 
of dockers turned up to a victory rally in 
Stratford Town Hall. The paid circulation 
of Socialist Worker at the time was 
28.000 and its estimated readership 
50,000. 

By 1974, Cliff, immersed in his biogra¬ 
phy of Lenin, made a 180-degree turn 
away from the class, arguing that the 


shop stewards were now “bent” and 
orienting towards unorganised youth. 
He also began the process of encroach¬ 
ing on the independence of the rank and 
file papers and winding them down. 
Duncan Hallas, Jim Higgins and Roger 
Protz, the editor of Socialist Worker, re¬ 
sisted this ultra-left turn and the latter two 
were sacked from the paper, while Hallas 
recanted. 

Jim and the International Socialist Op¬ 
position continued to defend the inde¬ 
pendence of the rank and file movement 
and an orientation towards building in 
the unions. One of the central issues be¬ 
came work in the engineering union 
broad left in Birmingham, where a layer 
of carworkers supported the opposition. 
The expulsion of the ISO was not long in 
coming. Jim was genuinely hurt by Cliff’s 
capricious treatment of him, but was 
never personally vindictive towards Cliff, 
recognising his attractive human quali¬ 
ties. He continued to rate him in the “top 
quaitile of the Endsleigh League” of Trot¬ 
skyist leaders, along with Ernest Man- 
del and James Cannon (he places Healy 
in the Beezer Home Freezer League). 

Jim’s hilarious anecdotal autobiogra¬ 
phy More years for the locust fills in a lot 
of detail on the events of the 1970s. As a 
writer, Jim was one of the best on the left 
and it is to be hoped that there is a hid¬ 
den treasure trove of his material yet to 
be published. 

Politically, he could be faulted for a 
number of things. He had no friends 
amongst the Matgamnites or Left Fac¬ 
tion (Workers Power), both of which, as 
Cliff’s right hand man, he helped drive 
out of the IS. The residual heat of this 
animosity endured, rather like the bottom 
of the crater on Mount Vesuvius. Jim ti¬ 
tled one reply to a dispute with Workers’ 


Liberty ‘Sean MaxShactmana’. 

Jim could also be faulted for not hold¬ 
ing together the organisation he was 
forced to create, or at least leading it into 
a principled fusion with another one. This 
is down to a number of things: he suf¬ 
fered quite a personal blow from giving 
up his job, then losing the national sec¬ 
retary position in IS. For a while, he 
started to become cynical and do ques¬ 
tionable things. At one point he worked 
for the Libyan-financed magazine Events 
as a journalist. His marriage also broke 
up and he became provocatively ‘politi¬ 
cally incorrect’, which began to annoy 
quite a few women comrades (this is not 
the time or place to recount some of Jim’s 
choicer comments). He was an 
unreconstructed workerist in that sense, 
although I’ve heard a lot worse from 
some of the people he actually worked 
with. 

I did not keep in touch with Jim and 
cannot fill in anything on the later years 
of his life in Norfolk. But his writing 
shows that he continued to evolve po¬ 
litically and certainly remained a Marxist, 
if a little disillusioned by his experiences 
with those who claimed to be ‘new 
Lenins’. 

I like to remember him as he was in the 
early 70s: a burly man, always in a but- 
ton-up leather jacket. A mop of greying 
brown hair and bushy sideboards fram¬ 
ing his black glasses and jowly face. A 
deep, resonating voice, that often broke 
into laughter, humour being his most ef¬ 
fective political weapon. Like most peo¬ 
ple actively involved in socialist politics, 
the total opposite of the mythical sectar¬ 
ian robot of reactionary fantasy. 

He will be deeply missed by many and, 
I hope, commemorated in public soon • 
Alec Prianikoff 


Democratising 
the funds 

If you would like to invite a speaker from the 
Socialist Alliance to address your trade union 
branch or wish to order copies of the pamphlet, 
please contact the SA at: Socialist Alliance, 
Wickham House, 10 Cleveland Way, London El 4TR 


Where to get the Weekly Worker 

■ London 

■ Glasgow 

Bookmarks Bloomsbury Street, 

Barrett Newsagents 263 Byres 
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Centreprise Bookshop 136-138 
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Road, Withington, M4 4AN 
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Greenleaf 82 Colston Street, BS1 

Blackcurrent Books 4 Allen Road, 
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■ Cardiff 

■ Southampton 

Rebecca Books 131 Crwys Road, 

October Books 4 Onslow Road, S02 
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■ Edinburgh 


Word Power 43 West Nicolson 


Street, EH8 




CPGB London seminars 

Sunday October 20, 5pm - ‘New pluralism and the politics of identity’, using 
Ellen Meiskins Wood’s Democracy against capitalism as a study guide. 

Sunday October 27, 5pm - ‘Adorno’s flawed methodology’, using Istvan 
Meszaros’s The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, every 
Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied territories. For an 
independent Palestinian state with the same rights as Israel. For the right of 
both peoples to live in peace in their own territories. Condemn Israeli state 
terrorism, and islamic terrorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty. Communist Party of Great Britain, Worker-communist 
Party of Iraq, International Federation of Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist 
Party of Iran, International Federation of Iranian Refugees, International 
Campaign for a Referendum for Kurdistan. 

Public Sector Alliance 

‘Don’t praise us - pay us!’ - meeting for all trade unionists on industrial 
action over pay, London weighting and privatisation, Monday October 21, 
7.15pm, Natfhe Conference Centre, Britannia Sheet, London WC1 (off 
Grays Inn Road). Chair: Ruth Winters, FBU president. Speakers: Andy 
Gilchrist FBU general secretary; Geoff Martin Unison London region 
convenor; Brian Munro acting secretary, RMT London Transport regional 
council. 

PSA - 07947 316259. Supported by CWU, FBU, RMT, Unison, NUT, 

Natfhe. 

Marxism and education 

Day seminar, ‘Renewing dialogues’: Tuesday October 22, 9.30am-5pm, 
room 642, School of Education Foundations and Policy Studies, University 
of London, 20 Bedford Way, WC1. 

Sessions on ‘Lifelong learning - the dialectical method’; ‘Neoliberal 
strategies and counter-strategies’; ‘Mentoring: a Marxist-feminist critique’; 
‘Education - postmodernism or Marxism’; ‘Postmodernism and the 
dynamics of reproduction’; ‘Commodification of teacher training’; ‘Making 
and meaning of humanisation’. 

Speakers: Tony Green, Glenn Rikowski, Shahrzad Mojab, Les Levidow, 
Helen Colley, Amir Hassanpour, Elizabeth Atkinson, Mike Cole, Rob 
Wilknott, Paula Allman. 

Admission free, but entry tickets required, as places are limited. 

Glenn Rikowski: rikowski@tiscah.co.uk; 020 85141069. 

No more custody deaths 

For an independent public inquiry into deaths in custody. 

Vigil: for international day of protest, October 22, 5pm, US embassy, 
Grosvenor Square, London (nearest tube: Bond Street). 

Procession: Saturday October 26. Assemble 1pm, Trafalgar Square. Silent 
procession along Whitehall followed by noisy protest at Downing Street! 
All welcome - please wear black. Bring your group’s banner, but no 
placards, please. 

Called by United FamiUes and Friends Campaign - 07770 432439. 

War and sanctions 

Conference, Saturday October 26, 11am - 4.30pm, St Peter’s Chaplaincy, 
University of Manchester, Oxford Road (opposite museum). £6 waged, 
£2.50 unwaged. 

Organised by Greater Manchester Coalition Against Sanctions and War on 
Iraq. 

Support refuseniks 

Film showing to raise support for IsraeU refuseniks: It is not a dream. 

Sunday October 27, 3.30pm, Red Rose Club, 129 Seven Sisters Road, 
Finsbury Park, London N7. Admission £2 Nearest tube: Finsbury Park. 
Buses: 29,253,153,259,4. 

Supported by Jewish Socialists, Just Peace UK, Jews for Justice for 
Palestinians. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainstthewar@hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle 
for communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

European Social Forum 

Hy with the CPGB contingent to Florence for the European Social Forum. 
Depart Wednesday November 6. Return Sunday November 10. £160 - 
places limited. 

For more information contact esf@cpgb.org.uk 

By train organised by ESF mobilising committee: 

Depart Tuesday November 5. Return Monday November 11. £150. 
www.mobilix.org.uk 



www.cpgb.oig.uk/acfion 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Call for Socialist 
Alliance paper 

An appeal for a regular Socialist 
Alliance newspaper has been launched 
by three leading members, Dave 
Church, Marcus Strom and Martin 
Thomas. To add your name to the 
appeal please email your support to: 
marcus.strom@ntlworld.com 


We, the undersigned, believe that the Socialist Al¬ 
liance must launch a regular, campaigning news¬ 
paper as an urgent priority. This publication should: 

• Fight to build the agreed actions of the Socialist 
Alliance, maintain our public profile between elec¬ 
tions and give news, analysis and practical guidance 
to our activists on the ground. 

• Reflect the diversity of views in our alliance. A So¬ 
cialist Alliance paper must have space for the open 
exchange of ideas, for comradely polemic and the 
presentation of minority views. Wherever possible, 
we should afford the right of reply in our paper. 

• Strike a balance between agitation and propa¬ 
ganda in its pages. Working class readers should 
not be patronised or talked down to. Our paper must 
carry longer theoretical pieces, as well as snappy, 
factual, socialist reportage. 

If the majority of the SA continues to block an of¬ 
ficial publication, the minority should fight for the 
launch of an unofficial paper. 


Additional 

signatories 

Nicola Bent (Lambeth) 
Janine Booth (Hackney) 
John Bridge (Camden) 
Alison Brown (Sheffield) 
James Bull (Teesside) 
Peter Burton (SSP) 
Matthew Caygill (Leeds) 
Jane Clarke (Bedfordshire) 
Steve Cooke (Teesside) 
Lawrie Coombs (Tees¬ 
side) 

Tim Cooper (Nottingham) 

Chris Croome (Teesside) 
James Cunningham 

(South Birmingham) 

Mathew Danaher 

(Southampton) 

Mervyn Davies (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Ian Donovan (Southwark) 

Arthur Downs (former 
mayor, Tower Hamlets) 

Jim Drysdale 
Laura Duval (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Pete Edwards (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mark Ferguson (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Alf Filer (Brent) 

Janice Fowler (Southwark) 
Steve Freeman (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Ray Gaston (Leeds 
steering committee) 

Darrell Goodliffe 

(Cambridgeshire) 

Andy Gunton (Lambeth) 
Billy Hodson (Teesside) 
Chris Jones (chair, 
Merseyside) 

Eryk Karas (Bedfordshire) 

Sarah Lawlor (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Terry Liddle (treasurer, 
Greenwich) 


Ron Lynn (Lambeth) 
Lesley Mahmood 

(executive committee, 
coordinator Merseyside) 
Rob Marsden (Leicester) 

Laurie McCauley (North 
Yorkshire) 

Anne Me Shane (chair. 
Hackney) 

Sam Metcalf (Nottingham) 

Duncan Morrison 

(Lewisham) 

Paul Nicholson (South¬ 
ampton) 

Harry Nugent (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Dave Osier (Hackney) 
Dave Parks (Exeter) 

Harry Paterson (Notting¬ 
hamshire) 

Mike Perkins (Southamp¬ 
ton) 

Peter Pierce (Greenwich) 
Phil Pope (Southampton) 

Charlie Pottins (Brent) 
Peter Radcliff (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Daniel Randall (Notting¬ 
ham) 

Lee Rock (Waltham Forest) 

Mike Rowley (Oxford) 
Dave Spencer (Coventry) 
Alan Stevens (chair, 
Greenwich) 

Danny Thompson 
(Bedfordshire) 

Steve Turner (Bedford¬ 
shire) 

Mike Wagstaff (Colches¬ 
ter) 

Pete Weller (Lambeth) 
Geoff Wexler (Cambridge¬ 
shire) 

Paul Willoughby (East 
Kent) 

Jay Woolrich (Leicester) 
Patrick Yarker (Norfolk 
and Norwich) 


Lesser evil wins 
euro conference 


As expected, the Socialist Alliance has voted to campaign for a ‘no’ in any 
euro referendum. Peter Manson reports on the October 12 decision 


A round 320 members of the Socialist Al¬ 
liance gathered in the South Camden 
Community School to determine the 
attitude to be adopted when Tony Blair even¬ 
tually calls a referendum on whether Britain 
should join the European single currency. 

The decision was never really in doubt, 
since the Socialist Workers Party is, of course, 
always able to mobilise an absolute majority 
of those voting, if it so wishes. However, as 
usual the SWP was careful not to ‘swamp’ the 
conference, merely ensuring that enough of 
its comrades were present to make certain the 
‘no’ position was adopted. The two main votes 
- for a ‘no’ and against an active boycott - were 
both decided the ‘right’ way from an SWP 
perspective by a margin of just under two to 
one: around 200 in favour of ‘no’ and just over 
100 for a boycott. 

On this occasion the SWP had around half 
those present and were supported by a small 
number of comrades from the International 
Socialist Group/Socialist Solidarity Network. 
Arguing against them were comrades from the 
CPGB. Alliance for Workers’ Liberty, Work¬ 
ers Power and the Revolutionary Democratic 
Group. The CPGB and AWL had around 30 
comrades each, backed by a handful from both 
WP and the RDG. 

Independent comrades divided three ways, 
with some supporting a motion from Dave 
Landau, which called upon the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance as a body not to take up any position on 
the question, since it “is not an issue of pro¬ 
found principle”. 

Although comrades for a ‘no’ won the vote 
by a substantial majority, they can hardly be 
said to have won the debate, frequently hav¬ 
ing to resort to demagogy and sophistry. The 
two main arguments they put forward were, 
firstly, that the introduction of the euro would 
mean attacks on the working class and, sec¬ 
ondly, a ‘no’ vote in the referendum would 
mean a defeat for Blair. Both true, but of course 
the pound is equally a means of attacking the 
working class, and a defeat for Blair does not 
necessarily equal a victory for us. 

The ISG’s Alan Thornett proposed the 
main ‘no’ motion along these lines. We are all 
agreed, he said, that the European Union is 
the reorganisation of European capital in or¬ 
der to exploit the working class more efficiently, 
so as to be able to compete with the USA. We 
are all agreed that it is a “racist set-up through 
Schengen and Fortress Europe”, character¬ 
ised by an absence of democracy. We are all 
agreed that the euro is an anti-working class 
measure, driven by big capital. 

Having reeled off this (largely) uncontro- 
versial list, comrade Thomett invited us to “call 
me naive”: we “don’t abstain on working class 
attacks”, he admonished advocates of a boy¬ 
cott. The euro is not just a currency - if it was, 
we would vote for it. It is a “financial mecha¬ 
nism” which comes with a set of anti-working 
class rules. Besides, “We spend all our time 
choosing between capitalist projects,” com¬ 
rade Thornett went on. “True, we’ll be at¬ 
tacked anyway, but do we want double the 
attacks?” 

This summed up perfectly the opportunist 
method that so much of the left employs - that 
of opting for the ‘lesser evil’ - only in this case 
it is not at all clear that keeping the pound 
would represent any diminution of the assault 
of capital. If anything, a Britain isolated from 
the main centre of European imperialism 
would be forced to intensify its neoliberal at¬ 
tacks to an even greater degree. However, 
according to comrade Thomett, to say that 
voting against the euro was the same as vot- 



Kat Fletcher: active boycott 


ing for the pound was "rubbish” - perhaps he 
thinks that a ‘no’ victory would usher in the 
abolition of money itself. 

Proposing the active boycott motion, Kat 
Fletcher of the AWL wondered whether the 
‘no’ advocates believed that workers in 
France. Germany, Italy, etc should demand a 
return to the franc, mark or lira. Correctly she 
pointed out that socialists do not oppose the 
introduction of new technology or a new 
“mechanism”, but rather attempt to “go for¬ 
ward on the basis of the class contradictions 
within capitalism”. That means "fighting 
against the measures that come with the euro 
on a class basis”, just as we fight against the 
increased exploitation that comes with new 
technology. 

Comrade Fletcher stated that not only 
would a victory for ‘no’, whatever comrade 
Thomett might say, obviously mean keeping 
the pound. It would also give the Tories a big 
boost. At a time when thousands of people 
are disgusted by Blair, what advice do the 
SWP, ISG et al want to give them? They want 
people to “choose between two big business 
factions”, she said. 

We were not proposing a passive ‘absten¬ 
tion’, as comrade Thomett stubbornly insists, 
but an active campaign for a workers’ Europe 
- against both the bosses’ Europe and the 
bosses’ Britain, comrade Fletcher concluded. 

Thankfully there was only one person in 
the hall who was in favour of a ‘no’ vote on 
the basis of defending “our country”, and that 
was Hyman Frankel, who proposed a second 
‘no’ motion to that effect. In his speech com¬ 
rade Frankel was concerned to uphold the 
United Nations charter against EU inroads. He 
called on socialists to reclaim “nationalism and 
sovereignty from the right wing”. 

It was gratifying that comrade Frankel’s own 
vote was the only one cast in favour of this 
motion. Nevertheless, as SWP speakers made 
clear, although they were against campaign¬ 
ing on any such nationalistic basis, they were 
more than a little keen to align themselves with 
the likes of the Morning Star's Communist 
Party of Britain, who use precisely such argu¬ 
ments. 

Comrade Frankel was unique in another 
way too: he was the only speaker in the entire 
debate who put forward an openly reformist 
perspective. As a long-time loyalist of the 
‘official’ CPGB ( Marxism Today), comrade 
Frankel argued along exactly the same lines 
as Tony Benn. the Morning Star and the old 
Labour left. Talking of which, where are all the 


Labourites in the SWP's “united front of a 
special kind”? 

Mark Hoskisson of Workers Power - next 
to speak - pointed out that comrade Thomett 
was painting only “half the picture”. British 
bosses, he said, have gone further than Eu¬ 
ropean bosses without the euro - there was 
hardly anything left to privatise on this side 
of the Channel. He asked whether comrade 
Thomett thought the Bank of England was 
better or worse than the European Central 
Bank. The choice was between two capitalist 
strategies - both of which inevitably mean 
attacks on the working class. But “with or 
without the euro, workers will fight - the class 
struggle will decide”. 

By the time the first SWP speaker came to 
the platform, the ‘no’ argument was already 
very much on the defensive. The implication 
in John Rees’s intervention was that the euro 
represented such a quantitatively more pow¬ 
erful attack than anything previously seen that 
opting for the lesser evil could be excused: 
“The growth and stability pact is an attempt 
to eradicate by law any alternative to neolib- 
eralism”. This “new weapon without demo¬ 
cratic control” would mean that Tony Blair 
would be unable to bow to pressure from the 
working class, he warned darkly. 

This political illiteracy was answered imme¬ 
diately by Chris Jones of the RDG. The pact 
was no “new weapon” - it was just another 
bourgeois attempt to impose ‘discipline’, but 
it was already "heading for the rocks” because 
of contradictions amongst the various Euro¬ 
pean states. Comrade Rees’s speech showed 
how clearly ‘socialist’ opposition to the euro 
was “blurring towards nationalism” - in effect 
the argument was that the attacks of Euro¬ 
pean capital are bound to be worse than any¬ 
thing British capital could throw at us on its 
own. Better the enemy you know ... 

Comrade Jones warned against another 
Denmark - where the left had helped ensure 
the success of the ‘no’ campaign - but it had 
been the right that gained as a result, as the 
general election showed. 

Anne Me Shane of the CPGB gave a fur¬ 
ther example - in what way was the ‘no’ vic¬ 
tory against Nice last year a step forward for 
the working class in Ireland? She pointed out 
how an active boycott campaign - to start with 
through propaganda, demonstrations, work¬ 
place meetings and more - could boost work¬ 
ing class confidence and help take forward the 
struggle. 

The SWP’s Alex Callinicos declared him¬ 
self a “strong supporter of the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance”, which he regarded as representing a 
break with sectarianism. However, if we were 
to opt for an active boycott, then it would be 
“back to The life of Brian”. He appealed to 
comrades: “Don’t hide away in a little abstract 
ghetto”. It was essential to be part of a mass 
campaign (irrespective of who was leading it 
and in whose interest, it seems). 

Contrary to what had been argued, com¬ 
rade Callinicos categorically declared that the 
Tory right would be unable to dominate the 
‘no’ campaign - the Conservative Party was 
in disarray. It has obviously not occurred to 
him that the Tories intend to play anti-Europe 
chauvinism as their trump card against Blair 
and a ‘no’ victory could see a resurgence a la 
Denmark. 

Alison Brown of the AWL answered some 
of the points made by previous SWP speak¬ 
ers. For example, comrade Rees, in his rush to 
locate the SA ‘no’ as part of a broader, work¬ 
ing class-based campaign, had drawn atten¬ 
tion to those union leaders who feared entry 





into the single currency might lead to a loss 
of their members’ jobs: “It is almost as though 
John Rees was suggesting that union lead¬ 
ers should set our policy,” she said. “No, we 
set our policy.” Similarly Greg Tucker of the 
ISG/SSN had told of the ‘five tests’ relating to 
union members’ conditions against which the 
euro should be judged. Why not try the same 
tests if Britain keeps the pound? 

The CPGB’s John Bridge slammed those 
who wanted us to line up with the likes of the 
CPB and Tony Benn: “Have they put forward 
a nationalist or internationalist position?” he 
asked. “They were distinguished by their 
enthusiasm to stand alongside the Tories” in 
the 1975 referendum to join the Common 
Market. 

Comrade Bridge pointed out that interna¬ 
tionalists often have to swim against the na¬ 
tionalistic stream. There are always those who 
call upon us to line up with one side or the 
other when the bourgeoisie is divided. They 
say that is the only ‘realistic’ course. But the 
principled position has always been to stead¬ 
fastly maintain an independent working class 
stance. In doing so, “We must be prepared to 
be isolated, like those who said, ‘Neither the 
kaiser nor the tsar’ in 1914.” 

SWP comrades seized upon this comment, 
claiming that comrade Bridge wanted to lock 
us in “glorious isolation”. But this only ex¬ 
posed then own philistine disdain for all that 
is best in the tradition of our movement. 

Bizarrely SA independent Roland Ranee 
assured us that, “The question in the referen¬ 
dum will not be: ‘Do you want the pound or 
the euro?’ The question will be: ‘Do you sup¬ 
port the integration of British and European 
capital?”’ This absurd remark at least had the 
merit of demonstrating how such comrades 
can talk themselves into believing that taking 
up one bourgeois option against another is 
actually a principled action in the interests of 
the working class. 

John Pearson of the CPGB said that the 
politics of the ‘no’ vote were “the politics of 
delivering a bloody nose to the section of the 
bourgeoisie that happens to be in power”. But, 
of course, the failure to put forward an inde¬ 
pendent working class position would inevi¬ 
tably mean that it would not be us but a rival 
section of the bourgeoisie that would gain. In 
or out of the euro, we must ‘Tight for what we 
need and for the capitalist class to pay". Faced 
with a militant struggle, they would be forced 
to make concessions, no matter what it says 
in the growth and stability pact. 

But for the SWP’s John Molyneux this was 
just "ultra-left sectarianism”. If you oppose a 
concrete attack, he said, that does not mean 
you are endorsing the system in general. 
However, he then went on to confirm comrade 
Pearson’s remarks about the “politics of the 
bloody nose”, claiming that "millions of peo¬ 
ple will see the referendum as their opportu¬ 
nity to say no to Tony Blair without siding 
with the Tories”. You can be sure that the 
Tories will claim them as their own neverthe¬ 
less. 

Liam Conway mocked the SWP for describ¬ 
ing the euro as some kind of all-powerful 
“new weapon” - like "the iron economic law 
that must be obeyed”. He wondered why the 
European working class was wasting its time 
mobilising against cuts and in defence of 
jobs, conditions and services. Didn’t they 
know it was all hopeless? - they should be 
mobilising against the euro instead. Comrade 
Conway pointed out that our own “new 
weapon” was more powerful than theirs - the 


weapon of working class unity across the 
continent of Europe. 

Like others before and after, Paul Holborow 
stated that the “only real argument” against a 
‘no’ campaign was that we ran the risk of slip¬ 
ping into nationalism (not true, of course - the 
main argument against it is that it lines us up 
with one wing of the bourgeoisie, which hap¬ 
pens to be more nationalistic, against the 
other). He held out the prospect of European 
working class speakers - eg, Rifondazione 
Comunista and the Ligue Communiste Revo- 
lutionnaire - on the platform of an SA ‘no’ 
campaign. However, why such comrades 
would consider the single currency a mortal 
enemy of the British working class, even 
though Italian and French workers - despite 
the euro’s deadly powers - continue to act 
more militantly than their British counterparts, 
was not explained. 

Comrade Holborow likened those calhng for 
an active boycott to the notorious Italian left 
communist who refused to participate in any 
bourgeois polls: “Amadeo Bordiga, unfortu¬ 
nately you still live!” Actually, comrade, the 
principled tactic of an active boycott was 
employed to great effect by a certain VI Lenin 
in 1905. 

Summing up for the boycott motion, the 
CPGB’s Marcus Strom slated those who 
claimed a ‘no’ victory would lead to working 
class advance: “After the referendum we’ll be 
faced with a resurgent Tory Party.” He ridi¬ 
culed the notion that a boycott was passive - 
“tailing behind one wing of the bourgeoisie” 
was the real passivity, he pointed out. 

Comrade Strom stressed that we are 
“against the way European integration is be¬ 
ing imposed by the ruling class. But we are 
for European integration.” By contrast, he 
said, the SWP seems to have discovered in 
the 21st century that bankrupt programme of 
the 20th - the British road to socialism - and 
its proponents, the CPB. Unlike Alex Callini- 
cos, continued the comrade, who claims that 
we will be helpless to resist the dictates of the 
European Central Bank, we know that, united, 
the European working class is a hundred time 
stronger than the growth and stability pact - 
or any other piece of paper our class enemy 
cares to wave in our direction. 

Replying for the ‘no’ motion, SA executive 
member Nick Wrack condemned the call for 
an active boycott as adopting a “position of 
neutrality” in the face of intensified attacks 
from the European bourgeoisie. He was cer¬ 
tainly in favour of giving Blair a bloody nose 
- “all the better if we can give one to the Blair- 
Berlusconi-Aznar axis”. 

Comrade Wrack admitted that Blair’s at¬ 
tacks on the working class would not stop the 
day after a ‘no’ victory, but we “will have built 
a broader, stronger, socialist campaign” - ex¬ 
actly what the Danish left thought, of course. 
“Will we be mistaken for the Murdoch press, 
when we say, ‘Oppose Fortress Europe’, 
‘Refugees welcome here’ ?” he asked. ‘Will we 
be noticed?’ might be a more pertinent ques¬ 
tion. 

The comrade claimed that workers already 
understand how the euro and the growth and 
stability pact would affect them. Since they 
were opposed to it, the choice was between 
“leaving them to the right wing or drawing 
them into working class struggle”. He con¬ 
cluded: “If you want glorious isolation, vote 
for John Bridge’s position. But if you want a 
position that can relate to the people’s fight, 
then vote for a ‘no’ campaign.” 

This got the biggest cheer of the day from 


the assembled ranks of the SWP. But, in truth, 
it clearly articulated the combination of tail- 
ism and lesser evilism that has led the com¬ 
rades away from the SA’s previous position - 
“Neither the euro nor the pound”. 

After the result of the active boycott and 
‘no’ motions were announced, a vote was 
taken on Dave Landau’s ‘third way’ alterna¬ 
tive. It was defeated by 213 to 75.1 found it 
astonishing that the comrades from Workers’ 
Liberty could back a proposal that the SA 
should restrict its intervention during the ref¬ 
erendum campaign to organising "public de¬ 
bates between socialist protagonists - for a 
‘yes’, ‘no, active abstention or any other po¬ 
sition”. Yet that is what they did. This seems 
to have been based on a misunderstanding - 
whether wilful or not, I cannot tell. 

According to the AWL leaflet distributed 
at the conference, comrade Landau’s motion 
“advocates that, whatever the decision of the 
conference, it should not be pursued in an 
overcentralised way which ‘fractures’ the al¬ 
liance”. That is not what the motion said and 
it is not what its proposers argued. 

Conuade Landau himself stated that the 
question of the euro was “not in the same 
league” as, for example, opposing the war in 
Iraq. Therefore, in the words of Tim Oxton, we 
should “take no position” on the euro refer¬ 
endum. We should “vote to stay out of the 
campaign and concentrate on more important 
matters: council housing, Palestine, against 
the war, etc.” 

Comrade Landau’s motion is symptomatic 
of the kind of thinking that would see the SA 
languishing in impotence rather than accept 
the discipline of a democratic, effective forma¬ 
tion that is actually able to act. Since there are 
“widely differing positions” on the euro, best 
not to take any common position - the history 
of the left has shown that enforcing majority 
decisions in such situations inevitably leads 
to “split or fracture”. The experience suffered 
in the past within the whole spectrum of left- 
wing sects leads many SA independents to 
adopt an anarchistic attitude to organisation 
- an attitude to which the AWL panders. 

We have a different vision - that of a demo¬ 
cratic, centralised party operating on the ba¬ 
sis of unity in action around majority 
decisions with freedom for the minority to 
criticise those decisions openly and publicly. 
Of course the SA is not a democratic 
centralist party, and its members are 
under no obligation to carry out 
majority decisions - they 
must only agree not to 
obstruct them. 

On this particular 
question, the euro 
referendum is al¬ 
most certainly 
years away. 

While of course 
we accept that 
the official S A po¬ 
sition is now in fa 
vour of a ‘no’ vote, 
we do not consider 
the matter perma 
nently settled and are 
confident of eventu 
ally being able to per 
suade the majority 
including many SWP 
comrades - of the need 
to adopt an independ 
ent working class 
position • 


Protection 
from a 
kicking 

A debriefing meeting for supporters of the active boycott po¬ 
sition took place immediately after the end of the Socialist 
Alliance conference. About 40 people were in attendance, 
largely made up of AWL and CPGB members, though some RDG 
and non-aligned members of the SA were also present. 

Opening for the AWL, Martin Thomas noted that the advo¬ 
cates of the ‘no’ position were now reverting to a line of argu¬ 
ment akin to those put forward by the old ‘official’ CPGB in the 
1970s. No longer attempting a Marxist position on the ques¬ 
tion, the SWP and their hangers-on in the ISG are making do 
with a left version of Europhobia which paints developments 
like that of the euro as representing calamitous defeats for the 
working class. 

Marcus Strom for the CPGB observed that the vote at the 
conference should be treated as an indicative one, showing the 
state of play now. With a referendum likely to be some years 
away, supporters of the active boycott position should not shut 
up shop. Instead, we should take heart that 35% of the confer¬ 
ence endorsed our arguments and seek in future years to trans¬ 
form ourselves from being a minority in the S A to becoming the 
majority. 

Some controversy did ensue about the implications of the 
vote that had taken place. Both the AWL and the RDG expressed 
some surprise that the CPGB had not voted for David Landau’s 
amendment. This amendment, if passed, would have meant that 
the SA had no official position on the question of the euro. 

Clearly for the AWL suspicion of the role of the SWP within 
the alliance means that it does not consider itself under any ob¬ 
ligation to uphold SA democracy. Comrade Jim Denham ex¬ 
pressed this forcefully when he stated that the CPGB naively 
“plays by the Queensbury mles whilst the SWP kicks the shit 
out of us”. 

John Bridge of the CPGB rejected such arguments. He noted 
first that it was much better that the SA had adopted the wrong 
position on the euro than to have no position at all. He added 
that we should take our commitments to the SA seriously and 
be exemplary in our approach to decisions taken. Therefore, in 
a referendum campaign on the euro the CPGB would seek not 
to disrupt an SA ‘no’ campaign. As partyists in the SA, it would 
be hypocritical if we encouraged minorities to flagrantly dis¬ 
rupt SA activities. 

An interesting intervention was made by Jill 
Mountford of the AWL. Not normally noted for 
her enthusiasm for the SA, comrade Mountford 
made the very constructive suggestion that 
the active boycottists should now step 
up their campaigning within the alliance. 
To this end she suggested that we 
should produce an A3 publication, with 
the aim of reversing the agreed posi¬ 
tion on the euro at a future conference. 

Excellent. But if we can do this on the 
euro, why not also on other issues - let 
us say on the ‘war against terrorism’ 
or on Palestine? The logic, intended 
or not, of comrade Mountford’s com¬ 
ments are clear - the need for an unof¬ 
ficial and regular publication within the 
SA. Let us hope that the AWL turns 
its mind seriously to the urgent need 
for such a publication. Can one 
think of better protection from an 
SWP ‘kicking’? • 

Cameron Richards 
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DEBATE 


Proletarian dictatorship 
as theory and practice 


In the fifth part of his series of articles Jack Conrad discusses 
the contradictory impact of the October Revolution 


W hen it comes to the ‘dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat’, there 
appears to be two Lenins. The 
first Lenin is at pains to stress that, far 
from socialism and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat being incompatible with de¬ 
mocracy, the opposite is tme. Socialism 
means the “full development of democ¬ 
racy: ie, the genuinely equal and genu¬ 
inely universal participation of the entire 
mass of the population in all state affairs 
and in the complex problems of abolish¬ 
ing capitalism’ ’ (VI Lenin CW Vol 23, Mos¬ 
cow 1977, p25). This Lenin bears a close 
resemblance to the Marx-Engels position 
- that the dictatorship of the proletariat is 
the rule of the working class. Nothing 
more. 

Yet simultaneously - as detailed in the 
last article of this series - there is the other 
Lenin (see Weekly Worker October 10). 
He writes of dictatorship in the lurid terms 
of violence, denial of rights and govern¬ 
ment by the revolutionary elite: ie, the 
party. Shades of Auguste Blanqui and 
his educative dictatorship of the revolu¬ 
tionary minority. 

What happened after the toppling of 
the provisional government and the as¬ 
sumption of supreme power by the so¬ 
viets? That is a vast historical subject 
which lies outside the narrow limits of 
these articles. Our remit is the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat. Suffice to say, the 
democratic Lenin is eclipsed by the Lenin 
who advocates rule by the revolution¬ 
ary party. Yet, though we have docu¬ 
mented the many elitist germs in Lenin’s 
political method and programme, appal¬ 
lingly adverse objective circumstances 
were by far the main determinant which 
saw the October Revolution eventually 
produce the Stalinite cancer of the 1920s. 

The October Revolution is typically 
dismissed as a Bolshevik coup by bour¬ 
geois apologists and academic servants. 
But, though the storming of the Winter 
Palace and other key sites in Petrograd 
and Moscow was carried out by small 
detachments of red guards and a few 
select, pro-communist anny units, the fact 
of the matter is that they acted on behalf 
- in anticipation - of the working class. 

This is proved by the second all-Rus- 
sian congress of soviets of workers' and 
soldiers’ deputies. Convened in the im¬ 
mediate aftermath of the overthrow and 
arrest of the provisional government, 
with the smell of cordite still hanging in 
the ah', the congress had a slim Bolshe¬ 
vik majority - elected by proportional rep¬ 
resentation. its first executive consisted 
of 14 Bolsheviks, seven Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionaries, three Mensheviks and one 
Internationalist (Maxim Gorky’s group). 
What of Russia’s peasant majority? Af¬ 
ter some passionate argument the peas¬ 
ant soviet - meeting straight after - voted 
to support the newly established revo¬ 
lutionary government of Bolsheviks and 
Left Socialist Revolutionaries. So, while 
in its initial form the revolution corre¬ 
sponds to that of a coup, its content was 
profoundly popular and democratic. 

Throughout Russia there was a huge 
upsurge of initiative, debate and meas¬ 
ures of control from below. By decree 
army officers were subject to election and 
recall. Caste privileges and saluting were 
abolished. At the urging of the soviet 
government peasants seized the land. Ex¬ 
propriated aristocratic landlords and their 
flunkies and hangers-on fled into exile. 
The white migration. Industrial work¬ 
places were run according to the princi¬ 
ples of need, not profit. Managers were 
encouraged to stay in their posts - if they 


were willing to accept workers’ control 
over hiring, firing, etc. Oppressed nation¬ 
alities, women and muslims all benefited 
greatly too. Equality was the watchword 
of the revolution. 

For the exploiting classes globally the 
October Revolution was an unmitigated 
disaster. France - Europe’s banker - lost 
a fortune. Tsarist debts were repudiated. 
Trotsky demanded peace without an¬ 
nexations or reparations. World War I 
was exposed as being predatory and im¬ 
perialist on both sides. Strikes, demon¬ 
strations and elements of duel power 
broke out across Europe. Crowns fell and 
empires disintegrated. The mole had 
once again surfaced. 

In Russia the working class showed 
the world that it was quite capable of run¬ 
ning society. Advanced sections rallied 
to emulate the Russian example. Commu¬ 
nist parties were formed and took a lead 
in the burgeoning class struggle. Face to 
face with its nemesis, capitalism turned 
in desperation to social democracy on the 
one hand and on the other fascism. 

The indirect results of the October 
Revolution are still with us in the 21st 
century: eg, the remaining - actually still 
substantial social democratic conces¬ 
sions granted to the working class - the 
price paid by the bourgeoisie for delay¬ 
ing socialism. The most important con¬ 
sequence of the October Revolution, 
however, is historical-cultural - all classes 
are keenly aware that capitalism is mortal 
because in 1917 it was overthrown by a 
self-liberating working class. That is a 
tangible factor in today’s politics. History 
must be epochically divided into pre- 
October and post-October. 

Revolutionary defence 

Needless to say, despite its epochal sig¬ 
nificance, the revolution in Russia was 
immediately put on the defensive. A brief 
sketch. 

Alexander Kerensky throws in his lot 
with the forces of naked counterrevolu¬ 
tion and the white armies of Kornilov, 
Denkin and Wrangel. Right Socialist 
Revolutionaries and right Mensheviks 
side with him. Left Socialist Revolution¬ 
aries and left Mensheviks wobble and 
vacillate. 

With pre-SR split candidates still in 
place and the division between town and 
country vastly exacerbated by the dis¬ 
ruptions caused by war and revolution, 
elections to the constituent assembly 
produce a Right SR majority. The com¬ 
munists won nearly a third of the votes. 
Lenin expected a very different, much 
better, result. With the support of the Left 
SRs the communists disperse the con¬ 
stituent assembly in the name of soviet 
power. There is no plan for new elections 
and a recall. Things now proceed by im¬ 
provisation. The unstable but necessary 
dualism in the Bolshevik’s programme is 
practically resolved in favour of the so¬ 
viets. 

After the signing of the Best-Litovsk 
treaty with imperial Germany the Left SRs 
break from the soviet government. At¬ 
tempts are made by them to assassinate 
Lenin and other leaders. 

The capitalist powers redouble their ef¬ 
forts to exterminate the red contagion. A 
trade embargo is imposed. Fourteen ar¬ 


mies of intervention are dispatched - from 
Britain, Poland. Czechoslovakia, the US, 
Japan, etc. To win the civil war the soviet 
government is forced to enact all man¬ 
ner of emergency measures. White ter¬ 
ror is answered with red terror. 

The cream of the working class - the 
politically educated generation - is mo¬ 
bilised into the Red Army. One-man man¬ 
agement becomes the norm in the 
factories. Experts and tsarist officers are 
recruited. Production declines due to 
shortage of raw materials and subordi¬ 
nation of industry to the requirements of 
the army. Working class numbers shrink 
dramatically. Soviets wither, as the state 
and party machine expands. To feed the 
cities grain is forcibly requisitioned from 
the peasantry. Military methods and 
lines of command replace those of de¬ 
mocracy and persuasion. Corruption 
flourishes, along with those who whee¬ 
dle their way into the Communist Party 
for reasons of self-advantage. 

Thus it happens. Under these gigan¬ 
tic pressures principles and concepts 
buckle and bend completely out of shape. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat pro¬ 
gressively ceases to have anything to do 
with the rule of the working class. Instead 
the term is used to justify the emergency 
measures of the Soviet state and Soviet 
realities. A dying Lenin forlornly talks of 
the working class nature of the regime 
resting tentatively on the political con¬ 
sciousness of the few thousand cadre in 
the leadership of the Communist Party. 
Stalin was already ensconced as general 
secretary and would soon publish his 
notorious Foundations of Leninism. In 
1928 he announces the ‘second revolu¬ 
tion’. 

Hal Draper makes two supplementary 
points concerning this period. 

Firstly, Lenin and the other communist 
leaders thought in terms of either-or. Ei¬ 
ther the October Revolution would trig¬ 
ger other revolutions in Europe and then 
the world or they would go down to the 
sort of defeat suffered by the Paris Com¬ 
mune in 1871. They did not envisage the 
revolution being blunted, left isolated 
and surviving militarily. 

For Marxists it is ABC that there can 
be no socialism in one country. Overcom¬ 
ing capital is a universal task. Beginning 
at the national level, it must quickly reach 
to the global or fall to the outside forces 
of counterrevolution. Draper says that 
Marxist theory was confirmed. Except for 
one detail - the counterrevolution “canre 
from inside the ruling party, which was 
not overthrown but which, rather, over¬ 
threw the workers’ state”. One does not 
have to agree with Draper’s description 
of the Soviet Union as being bureaucratic 
collectivism - more a label than a theory 
- but he is certainly right to call Stalin’s 
regime “internal counterrevolution” (H 
Draper The ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’ from Marx to Lenin New York 
1987, p99). 

Secondly, Draper is quite prepared to 
admit that exceptional circumstances ne¬ 
cessitate exceptional measures and that 
in the process of fighting against coun- 
ten'evolution certain principles might be 
temporarily distorted or even overridden. 
All principles have an elasticity. Hence 
in the alternative universe where the Ger¬ 


man revolution occurs in 1918 or 1919 it 
is to be expected that in Russia the dis¬ 
tortions will be painlessly overcome. 
Russia plus Germany equals revolution 
in Europe. With the pressure taken off by 
victory in Germany, principles snap back 
into their original shape. Draper uses the 
analogy of a steel wire. 

Of course, the German revolution 
failed. Hence the pressures grow greater 
and greater. Draper’s wire did not break, 
but was pulled out of shape to such an 
extent that the distortions become the 
norm and a system in their own right, to 
be copied and mimicked universally. 
Control from above is left as a permanent 
feature and lauded as a principle. Democ¬ 
racy is emptied of all content. Many other 
examples can be cited. Eg, the one-party 
state, censorship and the banning of fac¬ 
tions by the 10th Congress in 1921 - the 
Socialist Workers Party still refuses to 
allow open debate or permit the existence 
of permanent factions within its fast-en¬ 
try, fast-exit ranks. 

Draper traces the crucial stages, or mo¬ 
ments, whereby the dictatorship of the 
proletariat metamorphoses into the dic¬ 
tatorship of the party. The first “ominous 
incident” cited is the expulsion of the 
party’s trade union leader, A Lozovsky 
(a fomier member of Trotsky’s group, the 
Mezhralontsy). There was a clash over 
relations between the Soviet government 
and the trade unions at the first All-Rus¬ 
sian Congress of Trade Unions in Janu¬ 
ary 1918. On behalf of the Bolsheviks, 
Gregori Zinoviev argued that the princi¬ 
ple of the independence of the trade 
unions was no longer valid. Under con¬ 
ditions of soviet power it could only mean 
the right to “support saboteurs” (quoted 
in EH Carr The Bolshevik Revolution Vol 
2, Harmondsworth 1976, pi 10). 

The Mensheviks - represented by 
Martov and Maisky - continued to up¬ 
hold the independence of hade unions. 
Russia could aspire to nothing other than 
a bourgeois democratic revolution: ipso 
facto trade unions should continue in 
their customary fashion. Lozovsky care¬ 
fully plied a middle path. In terms of the 
future the trade unions will “inevitably 
be transformed into organs of the social¬ 
ist state”, but meanwhile should keep a 
certain independence in what is an alli¬ 
ance with the state. 

Lenin appears to have gone ballistic. 
He hastily drafted a central committee 
resolution demanding Lozovsky’s in¬ 
stant expulsion. The swine had to be ex¬ 
pelled: “He expressed opinions which 
radically diverge from those of the party 
and the revolutionary proletariat in gen¬ 
eral, but coincide on all major points with 
the petty bourgeois negation of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat as an essen¬ 
tial phase in the transition to socialism” 
(VI Lenin CW Vol 42, Moscow 1977,p49). 

Opinions! Backwardness! Lozovsky 
was to be expelled because of an “inabil¬ 
ity to quickly grasp the significance of 
the historic upheaval that was taking 
place with such extraordinary speed”. 
Work with such a person is impossible 
in a “single party”. Lozovsky must be 
expelled because he refused to accept 
that trade unions have a “duty” to “take 
upon themselves state functions”. That 
is necessary under the “dictatorship of 


the proletariat”, which ruthlessly sup¬ 
presses the exploiters and “sticks at no 
bourgeois democratic formulas” ( ibid 
p50). 

Effectively the ‘dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat’ had been turned into an ideologi¬ 
cal whip to force opponents into line. A 
bad precedent. The real reason for his 
expulsion is not hard to fathom though. 
Lozovsky had won the trade union con¬ 
gress - which had a clear Bolshevik ma¬ 
jority - to maintain their separation from 
the organs of the state. Confronted by a 
precipitative economic collapse, such 
‘petty bourgeois’ laxness was intolerable 
for Lenin. Ironic. He himself adopted a 
position virtually indistinguishable from 
Lozovsky’s in 1920 in his titanic contro¬ 
versy with Trotsky and Bukharin over 
the trade unions. A footnote: EH Carr 
reports that, though Lozovsky either re¬ 
signed from the party or was expelled, he 
quickly gained readmission. 

Lenin’s definition of the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ undergoes a rapid evo¬ 
lution - degeneration - in this period. He 
not only equates the term with “a state 
of simmering war’ ’ and ‘ ‘military measures 
of struggle against the enemies of the 
proletariat” (VI Lenin CWVol 26, Moscow 
1977, p401). Worse, much worse, at the 
third all-Russian congress of soviets 
Lenin flatly counterposes, in his con¬ 
cluding speech, dictatorship (by which 
Marx-Engels simply mean ‘rule’) to de¬ 
mocracy: 

“One of the objectors [on the right] de¬ 
clared that we had favoured the dictator¬ 
ship of democracy, that we had 
recognised the rule of democracy. That 
declaration was so absurd, so utterly 
meaningless, that it is merely a collection 
of words. It is just like saying ‘iron snow’, 
or something similar ... Those who talk 
so much about the dictatorship of democ¬ 
racy merely utter meaningless, absurd 
phrases which indicate neither economic 
knowledge nor political understanding” 
(VI Lenin CWVol 26, Moscow 1977, 
p437). 

It would seem that the ‘objector’ from 
the right was a Left SR. This party was 
deploying the slogan ‘dictatorship of 
democracy’ against the Bolsheviks. 
Lenin accused them of having “forgot¬ 
ten all that they in vain call ‘Marxism’” 
and not having “learned anything”. But 
did not Lenin remember his own famous 
formula: the revolutionary democratic 
dictatorship of the proletariat and peas¬ 
antry? Was that just like saying “iron 
snow”? Was that utterly “meaningless”, 
an “absurd phrase”? 

Lenin digs himself deeper into the hole 
he has himself made. He argues that de¬ 
mocracy was merely a means to an end 
and can now presumably be discarded: 
“Until the revolution transcended the lim¬ 
its of the bom'geois system, we were for 
democracy; but as soon as we saw the 
first signs of socialism in the progress of 
the revolution, we took a firm and reso¬ 
lute stand for the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat.” 

“Democracy," Lenin announces, “is a 
form of the bourgeois state championed 
by all the traitors to genuine socialism.” 
He blithely carries on by defining democ¬ 
racy as “formal parliamentarianism”, 
which in reality is a “cruel mockery”, and 
says that “the concept of anarchism was 
finally assuming concrete features” ( ibid 
p474). Enough said. 

The whole thing is a mess. Draper de¬ 
scribes Lenin’s speech as theoretically 
inept and perhaps the product of a sleep¬ 
less night. But the underlying purpose 
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is clear. The Bolsheviks were determined 
to use every means at their disposal to 
win the civil war and destroy all opposi¬ 
tion. Lenin can be read elsewhere ‘cor¬ 
recting’ his crude counterposition of 
democracy to dictatorship. Neverthe¬ 
less, the line of march is clear. Objective 
conditions in Russia pushed, encour¬ 
aged and then compelled the Bolsheviks 
to twist, defomi and besmirch then' prin¬ 
ciples to the point where eventually - 
though old, familiar words remain - the 
content becomes virtually unrecognis¬ 
able. 

Clearly the Lenin who used the term 
‘dictatorship’ in conjunction with democ¬ 
racy was being replaced by the Lenin 
who used ‘dictatorship’ in its modern 
and essentially bourgeois sense: the 
crushing of opponents and curbs on, or 
even denials of, democracy. Draper says 
that in this way Lenin and other Bolshe¬ 
vik spokespersons who took part in this 
theoretical degeneration facilitated, 
though certainly did not cause, the 





societal counterrevolution represented 
by Stalin” (H Draper The ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat' from Marx to Lenin 
New York 1987, pl05). 

Many ‘dictatorships’ 

Hal Draper comprehensively illustrates 
how during the world revolutionary up¬ 
heaval of 1917-23 ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ became a phrase on the lips 
of both opponents and partisans of revo¬ 
lution in general and the Russian Revo¬ 
lution in particular. As everyone was told 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat had 
been established in Russia, it was de¬ 
nounced or cheered accordingly. 
Comintern upheld the phrase as a fiery 
call for revolution and the ruthless sup¬ 
pression of the enemies of the working 
class. At the same time the yellow press 
could gleefully denounce the countless 
alleged crimes of the godless reds in 
Russia as stemming directly from the dic¬ 
tatorship advocated by Marx. 

The workers’ movement divided 
along these lines. But not neatly. In Italy, 
France and Hungary elements of the 
right were quite prepared to admit the 
need for the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat as an emergency measure. Such 
was the wonderful tyranny exerted 
upon them from the empowered and 
excited masses. Even in Britain the La¬ 
bour Party’s Ramsay MacDonald spoke 
enthusiastically in favour of workers’ 
and soldiers’ soviets. 

However, the purpose lay not in inspir¬ 
ing. The intention was to lull workers, to 
hold them back and quieten things down. 
So in Austria Otto Bauer breezily admit¬ 
ted that the dictatorship of the proletariat 
- by which he meant rule by the social 
democratic party - was perfectly feasible. 
He declines to paint a florid picture of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat posing a 
deadly threat to a supposedly much 
broader bourgeois democracy. Instead 
Bauer maintained that a revolution in 
Austria would encourage the Entente 
powers to invade the country and kill the 
revolution along with as many people as 
possible. ‘The dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat,” concluded Bauer, “would have 
ended with the dictatorship of foreign 
commanders” (quoted in H Draper The 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ from 
Man to Lenin New York 1987, pl05). 

Having attempt to frighten them, Bauer 
reassures the workers that despite Aus¬ 
tria remaining capitalist the overthrow of 
the monarchy had planted the “nuclei of 
the socialist mode of production”, which 
only needs to be gradually nurtured in 
order to “undermine the domination of 
capital and eventually to abolish it". The 
historian Martin Kitchen writes that 
such “verbal radicalism” plus "practical 
reformism” - votes for women, measures 
of nationalisation, social housing - 
served to “assuage the working class 
and protect the bourgeoisie” (M Kitchen 
The coming of Austrian fascism London 
1980,ppl2,25). 

The same pattern is repeated in Ger¬ 
many. The Social Democratic Party had 
split into two during the war. Alongside 
the SDP majority came into existence the 


Independent Socialist Democratic Party 

- a veritable melange, it included in its 
ranks figures as diverse as Eduard Bern¬ 
stein, Karl Kautsky and Rosa Luxem¬ 
burg. Before the revolution of November 
1918 only Luxembuig’s comrades in the 
Spartacus League wing of the ISDP 
stood for workers’ councils and a “so¬ 
cialist dictatorship of the proletariat”. Af¬ 
terwards both phrases were taken up the 
leadership itself. 

However, as with Bauer in Austria, the 
conversion had a twofold purpose - to 
display one’s gaudy revolutionary cre¬ 
dentials, all the while damping down the 
revolution. At the ISDP’s March 1919 
congress clauses were introduced into 
the programme which effectively ob¬ 
scured or blunted the aim of working 
class rule. The up and running system 
of workers’ council was tied into, and 
made dependent on, the hypothetical 
republican parliament. Germany had Rate 
(councils) of workers and soldiers and the 
rump 1914 Reichstag of the kaiser empire. 
Everything was done to appear to be radi¬ 
cal, while reconciling the working class 
to a still non-existent republican parlia¬ 
ment and non-existent republican parlia¬ 
mentary representation. And, of course, 
once the revolutionary wave safely sub¬ 
sided, the compromise was thrown aside 
in favour of the Weimar parliament - 
which was in fact built on the ashes of 
the workers’ and soldiers’ councils. 

Such was the pressure from below that 
even the SDP majority momentarily em¬ 
braced the council system. Everyone 
cried out for socialism. Yet, when the In¬ 
dependents proposed an all-socialist 
government, the SDP majorityists balked 
at the idea. Their democratic principles 
forbade them from taking such a course 

- not that that had stopped them from 
appointing themselves to government 
positions, proclaiming the end of the 
monarchy from a balcony without con¬ 
sulting anyone or entering into counter¬ 
revolutionary pacts with army generals. 
What the SDP majority actually balked 
at, says Draper, was “touching the capi¬ 
talist system” and bringing it to an end 
(H Draper The 'dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat' from Marx to Lenin New York 
1987,pi 12). 

Luxemburg 

We have already had cause to favour¬ 
ably comment upon Luxemburg’s un¬ 
derstanding of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat (see Weekly Worker October 
3). Almost uniquely she appears to hold 
views consistently in line with Marx- 
Engels: ie, that dictatorship should be 
read to mean ‘rule’ - not violence, sup¬ 
pression or denial of democratic rights. 
Imprisoned during the war, and there¬ 
fore kept partially uninformed of particu¬ 
lar details of momentous events, she 
was released only by the German No¬ 
vember revolution - after which she went 
on to help found the Communist Party 
of Germany. Yet even from her prison 
cell Luxemburg was able to make some 
penetrating comments, as can be seen 
in her incomplete essay The Russian 


Revolution. 

She is surely wrong on a couple of is¬ 
sues. The distribution of the large es¬ 
tates to the peasantry was mistaken in 
her opinion - Luxemburg remained at¬ 
tached to the old Bolshevik programme 
of land nationalisation and keeping the 
large estates intact. To use a phrase, she 
underestimated the importance of the 
peasant revolution and the necessity for 
sweeping concessions. Equally wrong 
were her comments on the Bolshevik 
practice of proclaiming the right of na¬ 
tions in the former Russian empire to self- 
determination. She dismissed self-deter¬ 
mination as impossible under capitalism 
and irrelevant under socialism. Was 
unity to be voluntary or involuntary? 
Luxemburg simply wishes away the 
problem. 

Nevertheless, Draper comments that 
her viewpoint was that of a sympathetic 
friend and her warnings were those of a 
militant partisan who with “20-20 hind¬ 
sight” has been “largely vindicated” (H 
Draper The ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat" from Marx to Lenin New York 
1987, p 114). Luxemburg praised the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution. Lenin and Trotsky had 
saved the honour of socialism - discred¬ 
ited and prostituted by official social 
democracy. No one should expect eve¬ 
rything to be done perfectly. The Rus¬ 
sian Revolution was the world’s first 
experiment in a workers’ state (leaving 
aside the 1871 Paris Commune). The al¬ 
ternative in Russia was the victory of 
counterrevolution or the revolution - 
Denkin or Lenin. Moreover, she empha¬ 
sised that the Bolsheviks were perfectly 
right to set as their goal not the “safe¬ 
guarding of bourgeois democracy, but a 
dictatorship of the proletariat for social¬ 
ism” (quoted in H Draper The ‘dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat’ from Marx to 
Lenin New York 1987, pi 14). 

Despite that, Luxemburg accurately 
targets shortcoming when it came to de¬ 
mocracy - not only in practice, but theory 
too. Writing in the autumn of 1918, she 
opposes the over-concentration of 
power in the top ranks of the party. While 
the masses still have room for manoeu¬ 
vre and initiative in their soviets, the 
negative line of development is clear to 
any objective observer. 

Compared with the democracy that ex¬ 
ists in the capitalist countries, Russia was 
far more democratic for the working 
class. Yet the Bolshevik leadership were 
intent on making virtue out of necessity. 
Like the right wing of social democracy 
they counterposed democracy and dic¬ 
tatorship. Democracy or dictatorship? 
They arrive at "opposite” answers. The 
right opts for what is called bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy; the Bolsheviks for dictatorship 
- but in the Blanquist sense of the rule of 
the revolutionary minority. Hence the 
Bolsheviks crudely turn the right social 
democratic opposition to dictatorship 
inside out. 

Luxemburg’s dialectical grasp of bour¬ 
geois democracy is in contrast master¬ 
ful: “We have always distinguished the 
social kernel from the political form of 


bourgeois democracy; we have always 
exposed the bitter kernel of social in¬ 
equality and lack of freedom under the 
sweet shell of formal equality and free¬ 
dom - not in order to reject the latter, but 
to spur the working class not to be satis¬ 
fied with the shell, but rather to conquer 
political power and fill it with a new so¬ 
cial content. It is the historic task of the 
proletariat, once it has attained power, to 
create socialist democracy in place of 
bourgeois democracy, not to do away 
with democracy altogether” (quoted in 
P Frolich Rosa Luxemburg: her life and 
work New York 1972, p249). 

Luxemburg therefore favours not re¬ 
strictions on democracy, but its broad¬ 
ening. Her democracy refers not to the 
routine of the New Labour versus Tory 
sort which dulls the mind and insults the 
intelligence, but the ongoing decision¬ 
making activity and self-administration 
of the masses. Socialism cannot be 
handed down from above. Popular con¬ 
trol is the essence of socialism. There 
must be the “most unlimited democracy 
and public opinion”, not rule by terror 
which can only demoralise. 

Yes, armed counterrevolution must be 
crushed. Sabotage punished. But, like 
ourselves, Luxemburg opposes any sup¬ 
pression of criticism, even bourgeois criti¬ 
cism. The best way to counteract 
tendencies towards bureaucratism is un¬ 
restricted criticism. A free press, the right 
to demonstrate and assemble and perma¬ 
nent public control are vital. Famously 
she announces: 

“Freedom for supporters of the gov¬ 
ernment only, for members of one party 
only - no matter how numerous they 
might be - is no freedom at all. Freedom 
is always freedom for those who think 
differently. Not because of any fanaticism 
about ‘justice’, but because all that is 
instructive, wholesome, and purifying in 
political freedom depends on this essen¬ 
tial characteristic, and ‘freedom’ effec¬ 
tively loses all meaning once it becomes 
a privilege” (quoted in P Frolich Rosa 
Luxemburg: her life and work New York 
1972, p249). 

Luxemburg describes the conse¬ 
quences the denial of democracy will in¬ 
evitably have: “Public life gradually falls 
asleep. A few dozen party leaders with 
inexhaustible energy and boundless 
idealism direct and rule. Among these, 
a dozen outstanding minds manage 
things in reality, and an elite of the work¬ 
ing class is summoned to meetings from 
time to time so that they can applaud the 
speeches of leaders, and give unani¬ 
mous approval to proposed resolutions. 
Thus at bottom a cliquish set-up - a dic¬ 
tatorship of a handful of politicians: ie, 
a dictatorship in the bourgeois sense of 
Jacobin rule... evety long-lasting regime 
based on martial law leads without fail 
to arbitrariness, and all arbitrary power 
tends to deprave society” (quoted in P 
Frolich Rosa Luxemburg: her life and 
work New York 1972, p249). 

So for Luxemburg the dictatorship of 
the proletariat can only be the work of a 
class, not a tightly knit leading minor¬ 


ity. Socialist democracy does not come 
as a reward to good, reliable people. 
Socialist democracy begins simultane¬ 
ously with the overthrow of the bour¬ 
geois class and the realisation of 
socialism. Socialism is the rule of the 
working class and the beginning of the 
transition to communism. 

Although Luxemburg warned of the 
danger that the Russian leaders were 
creating, her overriding emphasis is on 
defending them and urging an outside 
solution. The Bolsheviks confronted 
enormous odds stacked against them. 
Simply to hang on to power they had 
been forced to restrict the freedoms and 
the democratic activity of the masses. 
No doubt if they could have proceeded 
without the tenable sufferings imposed 
by World War I and German occupation, 
the wars of intervention, famine and all 
the attendant dire circumstances, things 
would have been very different. But, as 
it was, the Bolsheviks had done every¬ 
thing possible under the objective con¬ 
ditions of which they had no choosing. 
They had captured state power, roused 
the peasants and posed the question of 
socialism by making it a practical real¬ 
ity. In "this sense”, declared Luxemburg, 
“the future everywhere belongs to Bol¬ 
shevism” (quoted in P Frolich Rosa 
Luxemburg: her life and work New York 
1972, p251). 

While many of Luxemburg’s criticisms 
of the Bolsheviks are valid, her solutions 
do not rely on any internal correction 
because the fundamental problem is ex¬ 
ternal. Bolshevik restrictions on democ¬ 
racy, terror and theoretical justifications 
pale into insignificance compared to the 
service they have performed for the 
cause of the proletariat and socialism. 
The prime blame for the distortions wit¬ 
nessed in Russia lies in Germany and 
with the official social democrats. Though 
political power lay in their hands, they 
had not used it to make revolution. Hav¬ 
ing propped up kaiserdom. they were 
now propping up capitalism. She 
damned then' hypocritical attacks on the 
Bolsheviks. The revolutionary front 
must be extended. 

As a propagandist Luxemburg both 
flowed with the popularity of the ‘dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat’ slogan in Ger¬ 
many and at the same time filled it with a 
definite democratic content. She refuses 
to counterpose democracy and dictator¬ 
ship. Hence in Die Rote Fahne (The Red 
Flag ) we read the following: 

“It is not a question today of democ¬ 
racy or dictatorship. The question placed 
on the order of the day by history reads: 
bourgeois democracy or socialist de¬ 
mocracy. For dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat is democracy in the socialist sense. 
Dictatorship of the proletariat does not 
mean bombs, putsches, riots, ‘anarchy’, 
as the agents of capitalist profit deliber¬ 
ately lie, but it is the utilisation of all po¬ 
litical means of power to realise socialism 
and expropriate the capitalist class - in ac¬ 
cordance with the revolutionary major¬ 
ity of the proletariat and by its will, hence 
in the spirit of socialist democracy” 
(quoted in H Draper The ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat' from Marx to Lenin 
New York 1987, pi 17). 

The programme of the communists in 
Germany is infonned by this profoundly 
democratic approach. Communists aim 
to “establish the political rule of the great 
mass of the working people, the dicta¬ 
torship of the workers’ and soldiers’ 
councils” (quoted in H Draper The ‘dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat’ from Marx 
to Lenin New York 1987,pll8). Yes, yes, 
yes ... rule equals dictatorship, the 
democratic dictatorship of the majority. 

Draper finishes his comments on Lux¬ 
emburg with high praise indeed. In her 
articles - which were, of course, an inte¬ 
gral part of the campaign conducted by 
the Spartacist-communist group - we see 
“what was probably the one and only 
agitational campaign by a revolutionary 
Marxist based on the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’ concept in Marx’s sense” (H 
Draper The ‘dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat’ from Marx to Lenin New York 
1987, pi 18) • 
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CPGB-AWL 


On the form and 
content of debate 



Sean Matgamna: lazy 


P erhaps there is something a little odd 
going on in the ranks of the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty. 

Take, for example, Martin Thomas’s rather 
strange letter in this issue (‘Snap out it!’p2). 
After regurgitating some rather stale polemi¬ 
cal points made against us at greater length 
by others, he mentions “the Weekly Worker’s 
preoccupation with the AWL”. Pardon ? 

hi fact, in the 11 issues of our paper July 11 
to October 10, one full-page article and 18 let¬ 
ters were featured from AWLers - although 
more material was actually submitted. During 
the same period, the national committee of the 
organisation passed a 1,000-word-plus reso¬ 
lution on the CPGB (received by us on Octo¬ 
ber 9) and Sean Matgamna - the leading 
theoretician of the group - produced a 
shambolic, 10,000-word stream of conscious¬ 
ness on the Communist Party (see 
www.workersliberty.org.uk/files/ 
tour_de_cpgb). 

Now I would not dream of claiming that this 
is evidence of AWL ‘preoccupation’ or ‘ob¬ 
session’ with the CPGB. This flurry of letters, 
articles, extended documents and resolutions 
represents a particular phase in the develop¬ 
ment of CPGB-AWL relations. I hope it is proof 
that more AWLers are studying our press and 
responding to what they read. After all, we 
are engaged in ongoing robust exchanges 
over important issues - the right of return in 
the Israel-Palestine conflict; perspectives for 
the workers’ movement and the fight for a 
party; a Socialist Alliance paper; the supposed 
‘anti-semitism’ of the left, etc. 

Certainly, nothing has changed in our gen¬ 
eral attitude to the AWL. Yes, there are clear 
differences of approach among our comrades 
about this group - as openly reported in the 
coverage of the September 29 CPGB aggre¬ 
gate ( Weekly Worker October 3). Yet the CPGB 
remains committed to polemical clarification 
with the AWL, to joint initiatives where ap¬ 
propriate and - crucially - to work culminating 
in the launch of an unofficial SA paper, if the 
SA majority cannot be persuaded that this is 
vital for the survival and growth of the alli¬ 
ance. 

On the other hand, something does appear 
to have slightly altered the AWL’s attitude, 
resulting in a marked increased in the com¬ 
rades’ sensitivity to polemical points the 
CPGB has been jabbing in its general direc¬ 
tion for years now. 

One explanation seems plausible, from the 
outside at least. It appears as if leading 
AWLers have made a conscious, although 
rather ill thought-out, attempt to politically and 
theoretically ‘tool up’ then members against 
our organisation. Quite why this would be 
happening now, and in such a crude and 
slightly hysterical form, is a matter for AWLers 
to ponder. 

hr future self-contained articles I will look 
at the main themes threaded through the 
AWL’s recent polemical engagement with us. 
As well as our specific disagreements, I will 
touch upon the culture of the group and how 
- despite important differences which mark it 
out as relatively more healthy - it still shares 
unfortunate aspects of ‘sectism’ with a revo¬ 
lutionary left for which it professes such dis¬ 
dain. 

The purpose of this engagement will not 
be to sequence the AWL’s DNA, but to clearly 
outline our approach. While a number of 
AWL comrades’ contributions will be ad¬ 
dressed - centrally Sean Matgamna’s sub¬ 
stantial piece - the articles will have a wider 
applicability than the state of relations be¬ 
tween our two groups. 

Let me make some brief points about the 
method of polemic of the Weekly Worker , an 
approach AWLers seem to have become in¬ 
creasingly exasperated with lately. Sean puts 


it this way: “ Weekly Worker is an uneasy com¬ 
bination of a Private .Eye-style gossip sheet 
and a patchy internal bulletin of - some of - 
the left: what else is such a thing as reporting 
part of a private conversation with Mark 
Osborn [see Weekly Worker July 18], constru¬ 
ing it as to make him seem to hold a political 
position which he does not hold - what is that 
but the lowest form of apolitical gossip-mon- 
gering?” (all Matgamna quotes from ‘Notes 
on the CPGB IWW unless otherwise stated). 

As an organisation, alleges the comrade, we 
are "enlarged with the delusory omniscience 
and imaginary virtue of the kibitzing village 
gossip, expert at everybody’s business but 
his own”. 

Of course, we have stamped on the limp 
charge of ‘gossip sheet’ many times before 
and I do not have space here to cover the 
‘Osborn incident’ again (see Weekly Worker 
July 18, August 1, August 29, September 5 et 
al). In short, it actually underlined Weekly 
Worker journalists’ attempt to get beneath the 
surface appearance of political phenomena 
and closer to the truth. That is our consistent 
method, even when a degree of extrapolation 
is being used. 

In unfortunate contrast, recent AWL po¬ 
lemics have had a cavalier disregard for our 
stated positions. This has gone as far as at¬ 
tributing to “the CPGB” quotes that we have 
never said, political positions that we have 
never held and actions that we have never 
collectively agreed or undertaken (most re¬ 
cently there was the ‘Leeds incident’ - see Jack 
Conrad’s letter Weekly Worker October 9). 

Given these consistent AWL inaccuracies, 
I find it quite exquisitely ironic that comrade 
Matgamna and others take it upon themselves 
to lecture us on the supposed lack of probity 
of our polemical method. Thus comrade 
Osbom cautions us that political judgements 
must only be made on “political documents, 
speeches, etc”. Similarly, Martin Thomas tes¬ 
tily advises that “if [MF wants] to contribute 
usefully ... [he] should do it by responding 


He lazily 
ascribes a 
political 
position to us 
without 
reference 
either to the 
material we 
have written 
over the years 
or to the 
structured 
exchanges we 
have actually 
had with the 
AWL over this 
very question 


to our documents” ( Weekly Worker Septem¬ 
ber 12). 

We have illustrated in our replies to Mark, 
Martin and other AWL comrades the philis¬ 
tine nature of this approach - and how it is 
calculated to produce inaccuracies in report¬ 
ing politics. But what are we to make of our 
AWL critics’ chronic inability to get our poli¬ 
tics right - whether from published documents 
or the structured political exchanges we have 
had with their comrades? As Jack Conrad has 
remarked in the course a different spat with 
comrade Thomas, “polemical exchanges be¬ 
come sterile if one side refuses to listen to, and 
thereby properly and constructively reply to, 
the actual argument” ( Weekly Worker Febru¬ 
ary 28). 

Here are some particularly salient examples 
of recent wide-of-the mark AWL polemical 
attacks on us: 

• Sean writes that he “was astounded when I 
discovered that you still hold to the line on 
Afghanistan which you held when you were 
Stalinists”. 

Frankly, so was I. In fact, since the early 
1990s, the majority of our organisation has 
broken from a position of regarding the USSR 
as some fomi of workers’ state - if anything, 
our previous stance had far more of ‘Trotsky¬ 
ism’ about it than ‘Stalinism’, comrade 
Matgamna. Although we have not had a 
major debate in the organisation on the Af¬ 
ghan question since, our new understanding 
of the Soviet Union obviously implies a fun¬ 
damental reassessment of the role of the Red 
Army. Yes, we still regard the 1979 overturn, 
led by the People’s Democratic Party of Af¬ 
ghanistan, to have been a revolution. But - 
as we have written - not a proletarian revolu¬ 
tion of any sort. 

So, first, we were not “Stalinists” in 1981, 
when we begun publishing. And, second, our 
politics on this issue have clearly changed 
from the time when we held a rather ‘Trot’ line. 

• Comrade Matgamna claims that we charge 
the AWL with having a “syndicalist opposi¬ 
tion”, consisting of people such as Mark 
Osbom and Jill Mountford. This is “very odd”. 
Sean shakes his head sadly at us. “Where 
does that come from?” 

Beats me, comrade. We certainly do not 
appear to have written it. And indeed, al¬ 
though this phrase is placed inside quotation 
marks and repeated in that format several 
times, it is not referenced. So I presume com¬ 
rade Matgamna does not know either, hi fact, 
I have quickly checked back over nearly three 
years of exchanges with the AWL and can¬ 
not find anything that approximates to the 
phrase, hi general, what we have written is far 
more nuanced and conditional: “... the lines 
of demarcation we have pointed to - although 
still fuzzy - are real. Of course, by applying 
two categorical poles - the ‘economists’ and 
the ‘politicians’ to them, we probably assign 
a degree of purity and hardness to them that 
they do not yet have. In that sense, we are 
one step ahead of the unfolding of what ex¬ 
ists” ( Weekly Worker September 5). 

Of course, I may have missed a quote some¬ 
where, but the above passage accurately re¬ 
flects our attempt to get to grips with the 
evolving politics of the AWL and how it mani¬ 
fests itself in the ranks of the leadership and 
organisation as a whole. Could an AWLer 
point us in the direction of where we have 
posited a fully formed “syndicalist opposi¬ 
tion” in your organisation? If not, who is Sean 
quoting and from where? 

Sean explains the purpose of his document 
thus: “Because I believe it would in princi¬ 
ple, other things being equal, be possible for 
the AWL and CPGB IWW ... to unite in one 
organisation, I want to get to grips with you 
politically.” This is laudable, but getting to 
grips with the CPGB actually requires exam¬ 
ining what we say and write, not what we 
might have said and written if we had differ¬ 
ent politics. 

• Despite the fact that the comrade recalls de¬ 
bating with us “half a dozen or more times in 
the last few years”, he unfortunately seems 
to have taken in very little of what we said at 
the time. 

For example, on the question of the monar¬ 
chy, comrade Matgamna suspects that our 
“strange vision of Britain here can only be 
understood in temis of the old Stalinist dog¬ 
mas about a two-stage revolution, even in 
advanced countries”. We imagine - in some 
weird, “subconscious” way - that the “‘bour¬ 
geois democratic revolution’ has yet to be 


completed in Britain”. This “strange notion” 
was “in circulation outside the Stalinist ranks, 
amongst the New Left Review people, in the 
mid-60s...” 

Of course, we are aware of the Nairn- 
Anderson thesis on the ‘unfinished’ nature 
of the bourgeois revolution. This is why we 
have spent well over a decade polemicising 
against it and its mirror reflection on the revo¬ 
lutionary left. Trawling through back issues 
of our paper, you would be spoilt for choice 
in articles that address precisely this question, 
at considerable length and depth. Anyone 
who has followed our material even half-seri- 
ously will be aware of this. 

For example, in the third meeting between 
reps of our two organisations, we were asked 
by the AWL’s Paul Hampton: “Do you think 
the bourgeois revolution in Britain has been 
completed? Are you Nairnites?” (Weekly 
Worker September 28 2000). 

He was bluntly told , no, we were not 
‘Nairnites’. The minutes then record two long 
contributions from comrade John Bridge and 
myself, where we outline precisely why we 
believe such an idea to be false and how - sig¬ 
nificantly - some of its mechanical theoretical 
premises are actually shared by the revolu¬ 
tionary left in its approach to democratic ques¬ 
tions. Now, we may be profoundly wrong. 
Perhaps our position does ‘subconsciously’ 
adopt the Naim-Anderson template. 

But if that is the case, then it is presumably 
incumbent on comrade Matgamna to show 
how. Instead, we simply have it asserted. He 
lazily ascribes a political position to us with¬ 
out reference either to the material we have 
written over the years or to the structured 
exchanges we have actually had with the 
AWL over this very question. 

Martin Thomas’ distortions are less gran¬ 
diose, but his letter still groans under the 
weight of them. 

• He suggests that the Weekly Worker (not 
even the author of the particular report) states 
that the AWL’s “ only use for the Socialist 
Alliance is ‘the opportunity to attack the 
SWP’” (my emphasis). In fact, the quote is 
taken from the speech of John Bridge to our 
September 29 aggregate. He said that “lead¬ 
ing AWL comrades openly state that the alli¬ 
ance is mainly usefiil in that it provides them 
with the opportunity to attack the SWP” (my 
emphasis, October 3). This is something we 
have reported on before, with no objection 
from AWLers. Why the fuss now? 

• The comrade heavily implies that since a 
sharp exchange over the viability of a Social¬ 
ist Alliance newspaper (see Weekly Worker 
February 28), the CPGB has ‘hidden’ from 
serious debate with the AWL. “Since then,” 
he disingenuously states, “we have found it 
pretty much impossible to get organised po¬ 
litical discussions with the CPGB”. hr fact, it 
was we who initiated the latest meeting be¬ 
tween reps of the two organisations, after 
considerable chasing of AWL comrades - 
something that can be verified by email 
records and the minutes of our leadership. 

Now, we simply assume from this that lead¬ 
ing comrades in the AWL are - like us - busy 
people. However, the fact that we eventually 
met and agreed a series of three joint national 
schools to begin in the new year indicates an 
ongoing commitment to serious “organised 
political discussion” on the part of both or¬ 
ganisations, we would suggest. But why the 
flimsy implication from comrade Thomas that 
we are in flight from the harsh polemical lash 
of the AWL? It convinces no one, is easily 
disproved and unfortunately redolent of the 
distasteful methods of some of the puffed-up 
sects on the British revolutionary left. 

The examples I highlight here are just the 
thin end of the wedge. In a forthcoming arti¬ 
cle, we will lay out our actual views on the 
matters that Sean and other leading AWLers 
have raised. Our aim is to move the debate 
onto a higher level and hopefully calm it down 
a little. AWL comrades that are interested in 
engaging with the CPGB’s real politics, rather 
than clumsy parodies of them, will then have 
the chance to do so. 

Furthermore, the issues we will try to clarify 
have significance beyond the immediate 
points of controversy between our two 
groups - despite many healthy attributes as 
an organisation, the AWL’s programmatic 
method is generally symptomatic of what is 
wrong with much of today’s revolutionary 
left’s politics • 

Mark Fischer 
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SCOTTISH SOCIALISTS 


Growing tensions 


Beneath the surface 
not everything is 
well between the 
Scottish Socialist 
Party leadership and 
the Socialist Worker 
platfom. In this 
controversial and 
closed document, 
presented to the SW 
platform’s October 5 
aggregate, Mark 
Brown discusses 
what he calls the 
“risk” of a shift by 
the SSP leadership 
“in the direction of a 
left-nationalist, 
reformist politics”, 
the leadership’s anti- 
Labour sectarianism 
and the need to 
increase the 
circulation of 
Socialist Worker. 
While we pose the 
necessity of an all- 
Britain democratic 
centralist party, the 
S W comrades still 
suffer from a narrow, 
sect-building 
perspective 


Socialist Worker, inability 
to sell is damaging morale 


T he history of the left in Britain is rid¬ 
dled with overblown claims about 
‘historic’ demonstrations and 
strikes which were supposed to have 
‘turned the tide’ of the class struggle. 
However, it should be apparent to all 
socialists that the 350,000-strong anti-war 
demo in London on Saturday September 
28 was a genuinely historic occasion. 

Not only was it the biggest anti-war or 
peace protest in Britain in living memory, 
not only did it occur before the war has 
even started, but revolutionary Marxists 
played a far stronger and more coherent 
role within it than has ever been the case 
in the British Isles before. The march was 
the most socially diverse demonstration 
that Britain has ever seen and reflected 
the fact that the post-9/11 ‘war on terror¬ 
ism’ - far from undermining the anti-capi¬ 
talist movement by generating sympathy 
for the United States - has deepened its 
politicisation. 

September 28 was overwhelmingly an 
anti-imperialist protest (as the huge sup¬ 
port for the Palestinian cause showed); 
that is why the politics of Socialist Worker 
cut with the grain. Comrades who walked 
past the US embassy in Grosvenor 
Square after the demo and witnessed the 
temporary concrete barriers and fences 
and the police armed with sub-machine 
guns will know how nervous the British 
and US ruling classes were. 

The effect of September 28 is that the 
anti-war movement is now in a position 
to split the Labour Party and create mass 
social unrest if Blair backs Bush’s war, or 
even to force him to withdraw from the 
imperialist adventure altogether. The will¬ 
ingness of the firefighters to take indus¬ 
trial action over pay at a time when an 
FBU strike could stretch the British army 
to breaking point is the sharpest indica¬ 
tion of the level of opposition to the war 
within the organised working class. 

New mood 

As we saw on September 28, the anti-war 
movement and the anti-capitalist move¬ 
ment are veiy much related. The link was 
made between the madness of imperial¬ 
ist war and the capitalist system which 
breeds it. The number of trade union 
banners on the demo indicated that or¬ 
ganised labour is in no way separated 
from the muslim community or radicalised 
students where the anti-war movement 
is concerned. John Monks and rightwing 
union leaders such as Roger Lyons (of 
MSF-Amicus) were only able to get their 
soft anti-war motion (which leaves open 
the option of supporting a UN-sanc¬ 
tioned attack) with the use of the block 
vote. 

The majority of delegates backed the 
harder motion supported by the likes of 
Bob Crow (of the RMT) and Mark Ser- 
wotka (of the PCS). 

SSP and the war 

The history of socialists and imperialist 
war has usually seen the labour move¬ 
ment split into two distinct wings: pro¬ 
imperialist social democracy (as 
characterised by the British Labour 
Party) and anti-imperialist revolution¬ 
ary Marxism (rooted in the tradition of 
the Bolshevik Party in Russia). 

However, there is a third, centrist, 
position on war - one which 
counterposes domestic issues to im¬ 
perialist war. Such politics make a 
false separation between the pov¬ 
erty and exploitation of capitalism 
within any given nation (the so- 
called ‘bread and butter’ issues) 
and the question of imperialist 
conflict. Such centrists take a for¬ 
mal position opposed to war, but 
prioritise political activity on do¬ 
mestic issues over anti-imperial¬ 
ist mobilisations. 


This is the politics of the SSP leader¬ 
ship at the current time. Not only did the 
party leadership entirely abdicate its 
political responsibility by pressing ahead 
with the cultural event in Glasgow which 
clashed with the September 28 demo, but 
members of the leadership openly at¬ 
tempted to obstruct and undermine the 
building of the march. 

The SSP leadership has long held up 
the Clydeside revolutionary John 
MacLean as a model for the left in Scot¬ 
land. It is correct that it does so. There 
has never been a better time to re-exam¬ 
ine MacLean’s legacy. 

MacLean came into conflict with com¬ 
munist leaders such as Willie Gallagher 
because they created a false separation 
between supposedly ‘domestic’ indus- 
U'ial issues and World War I. While they 
were personally opposed to the war, 
Gallagher and others on the Clyde Work- 
ers’ Committee took an effectively 
syndicalist position which left anti-war 
agitation to ‘political’ mobilisations sepa¬ 
rate from the ‘economic! struggle of the 
workplace. 

MacLean made it clear that a war 
abroad creates a deepening of the class 
war at home. Firstly, it is in the interests 
of working class people to oppose war 
and build international solidarity against 
capitalism as a global system. The jingo¬ 
ism that attends war weds workers to 
their bosses and separates them from 
workers of other nations. Secondly, the 
ruling class uses the ‘national emer¬ 
gency’ of war as an excuse to increase 
the rate of exploitation, attack wages and 
conditions, and even raise rents. 

MacLean and like-minded revolution¬ 
aries conducted their industrial and rent 
strike work on the basis of their opposi¬ 
tion to the war: they did not see such 
campaigns as separate from their anti-im¬ 
perialist stance. It is the job of revolution¬ 
aries within the SSP to fight for this 
interpretation of MacLean’s politics to be 
understood and put into practice. 

Future of SSP 

The danger is that if the MacLean model 
is not adopted by the SSP in the coming 
months the ongoing issue of the war will 
be seen as a distraction from, rather than 
a central mobilising issue of, the Scottish 
parliamentary election campaign. The 
majority of people in Scotland, as across 
Britain as a whole, are opposed to the war. 
No matter how ruling class arguments, 
such as over the legitimacy of a U 14-sanc- 
tioned war, affect that, the fact remains 
that an anti-war stance can only gain 
votes for the SSP. MacLean’s interna¬ 
tionalism is both correct in principle for 
the SSP, and potentially advantageous 
electorally. 


The audience for a socialist party such 
as the SSP in the crnrent period is an anti¬ 
war audience. Disillusioned Labour vot¬ 
ers and, to a lesser extent, radical SNP 
voters could swell the SSP’s support, 
both in temrs of new members and new 
voters, on the basis of a renewed com¬ 
mitment to the anti-war movement. 

General disillusionment with the Blair 
government and McConnell’s Scottish 
executive (and the Scottish parliament 
itself) is likely to see a rise in SSP support 
in any case. We should be clear, however, 
that if the party fights a ‘bread and but¬ 
ter’ campaign - with the war as a footnote 
- any rise in support will come despite, 
not because of, the lack of anti-war propa¬ 
ganda. SW platform comrades must be 
bringing the best experiences from the 
anti-war movement into the SSP branches 
in order to convince the SSP membership, 
and, in turn, the leadership of this per¬ 
spective. 

Related to the SSP’s position on the 
war are the issues of our attitude, as so¬ 
cialists, to members of the Labour Party 
and the SNP. There is a tendency within 
some SSP circles to write off the Labour 
Party membership entirely, and see the 
SNP membership as fertile recruiting 
ground. The September 28 demonstra¬ 
tion saw a significant minority of Labour 
Party members turn out in defiance of 
theh party leadership. Ken Livingstone, 
who is desperate to get back into the La¬ 
bour Party, and who has supported 
Blair’s military actions in the past, spoke 
in opposition to the war. He calculates, 
correctly, that his stance is popular 
among Labour members in London. The 
Labour membership in Scotland is no dif¬ 
ferent. The SSP should be the natural 
home for disillusioned Labour members, 
many of whom are moving to the left. 

By contrast, tire SNP’s project to break 
through in working class areas remains 
a failure. The brief flirtations which have 
occurred in the past between a minority 
of workers - mainly in Govan and Hamil¬ 
ton - and the Scottish Nationalists do not 
suggest that the primary audience for so¬ 
cialists in Scotland lies among SNP mem¬ 
bers and voters. 

Again, Marxists within the SSP must 
be at the forefront of attempts to win the 
argument that a sectarian attitude to La¬ 
bour members and an over-enthusiastic 
view of the SNP membership threatens 
to damage the party’s prospects of 
growth and political development. The 
risk of the argument being lost is that the 
SSP shifts in the direction of a left-nation¬ 
alist, reformist politics. 

Finally the SW platform has to read¬ 
dress itself to how it operates within the 
SSP. When policies, such as those over 
a secular Palestinian state or a rank-and- 
file trade union strategy, are passed at 
party conference, we 
must be at the heart of 
galvanising party mem¬ 
bers around them in or¬ 
der that they are 
implemented, and do not 
remain as merely paper 
resolutions. 

Sadly, over the course of 
the process of selecting 
candidates for next year’s 
elections, the SSP leadership 
has not acted in a way that 
suggests it wishes to see the 
SW platform at the heart of 
the election campaign or of 
the SSP project. We must ad¬ 
dress this by bringing the new 
mood - not only from the anti¬ 
war movement, but also from 
the anti-capitalist movement, 
Palestinian solidarity work etc - 
into the SSP branches, rejuvenat¬ 
ing the party and making general 
political work and the election 


campaign fully integrated, rather than 
separate issues. 

Where now? 

Few comrades would claim the SSP 
project as the best model for international 
left regroupment. The inability of our plat¬ 
form to sell Socialist Worker publicly has 
clearly had a damaging effect on sales of 
the paper and, in combination with the 
generally poor standard of Scottish So¬ 
cialist Voice, the situation has been dam¬ 
aging to the morale of many of our 
comrades. 

The experiences of platform comrades 
within the SSP varies considerably 
throughout the country, but generally it 
has been our united front work - over the 
war, the anti-capitalist movement, Pales¬ 
tine, refugees, etc - rather than our work 
in the SSP branches which has helped 
us to maintain our political focus. Our 17 
months in the SSP have been a learning 
curve. We did lose many of the best hab¬ 
its of our SWP tradition - such as our 
rapid, independent response to industrial 
events, to name but one. However, we 
have begun to address the organisational 
weaknesses which have crept in and we 
have seen good results in strong platform 
meetings in various parts of the country 
and. of course, the superb Scottish con¬ 
tribution to the September 28 demo, at 
which we were at the very heart. 

The strengthening of the platform must 
continue, in the shape of new local com¬ 
mittees to take care of new members and 
existing members who have drifted, and 
increasing the circulation of Socialist 
Worker through re-established distribu¬ 
tion networks. The committees, unlike the 
old SWP district committees, should not 
become substitutionist clubs which take 
on the work of the district. They should 
spearhead the delegation of work 
throughout the district so that comrades 
are taking care of membership, paper dis¬ 
tribution and activity within their locali¬ 
ties. 

The success of such tightening of or¬ 
ganisation and attention to detail, along 
with vibrant regular platform meetings, 
will be easily measured in the increased 
sale of Socialist Worker and the number 
of comrades becoming re-engaged po¬ 
litically. It is also the best defence against 
any future attempt to disband platforms, 
which may occur soon after the Scottish 
parliamentary elections, and would, first 
and foremost, be an attack on us. 

The crucial point is that we relate pri¬ 
marily to the historic events going on 
around us, and act independently of the 
SSP leadership whenever necessary in 
order to seize the opportunities the new 
political mood gives us. So, for example, 
the September 28 demo creates a superb 
opportunity to link the war and the in¬ 
dustrial struggle amongst firefighters. 
The SSP leadership will not do this, but 
we must: wherever possible through lo¬ 
cal SSP branches; otherwise through 
propaganda produced through local anti¬ 
war groups. Globalise Resistance, etc. 
The obstructiveness of the SSP leader¬ 
ship is not an excuse for inactivity, but a 
challenge to be politically creative. 

We must not become obsessed with 
the SSP leadership in the way that they 
are obsessed with us at the expense of 
relating to the outside world. Events may 
yet knock the leadership’s parochial 
electoralism off course, but, whatever the 
future of the SSP (whether it shifts right¬ 
wards. or takes an unexpected move to 
the left, or, indeed, splits, as many cen¬ 
trist organisations have done in the 
past), our ability to shape the situation 
as it develops depends entirely on how 
we relate to the struggles of today and 
the weeks and months to come, and how 
we build the SW platform in the 
process • 
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CPGB 


Day school 

Peacefully if we can 


I n June this year an aggregate of CPGB 
members decided on a new text of the 
‘What we fight for’ column, published in 
every issue of Weekly Worker as a brief sum¬ 
mary of the aims and methods of the Party. 

Since then, the updated version has been 
the cause of much debate and argument in the 
pages of the paper and in internet discussions. 
The phrase “peacefully if we can, forcibly if 
we must” at the end of point nine has proved 
particularly controversial. In response to the 
reaction it provoked, both from our own com¬ 
rades and others, the CPGB organised a day 
school to debate the possibility of peaceful 
revolution on Sunday October 14, at which 
questions of revolutionary violence and what 
we mean by the dictatorship of the proletariat 
were examined. 

Attendance was not large but it was wide¬ 
spread. Comrades from Scotland. Wales, the 
north of England and East Anglia joined those 
from London and the south east and in total 
30 were present, of whom 15 spoke in a total 
of 26 interventions. Mostly these expressed 
differing opinions among CPGB members, but 
there were also contributions from members 
of the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty and oth¬ 
ers. 

Mark Fischer began his introduction to the 
session on ‘The past’ by quoting the letter 
from Barrie Biddulph in the current Weekly 
Worker: “The suppression of the bourgeois 
state by the proletarian state is impossible 
without a violent revolution” (October 10). In¬ 
terrogating how revolutionaries have inter¬ 
preted and applied such ideas of Lenin’s is 
part of the process of rearming the working 
class for revolution. In the last century the 
revolutionary movement was defeated from 
within, and in the process of death by a thou¬ 
sand opportunist cuts the ideas of Marx and 
Engels have been overlaid by a mass of rub¬ 
bish. Sorting through this morass will cause 
controversy, he predicted. 

People who adhere to a violent and anti¬ 
democratic interpretation of the term ‘dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat’ reflect a pre-Marxian, 
Blanquist belief that it involves an educative 
dictatorship by a benign elite and a society 
untrammelled by any laws. For Marx and 
Engels, in contrast, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat meant mle by the whole working 
class. They also thought peaceful revolution 
was possible in some conditions, and never 
insisted on violent revolution as a universal 
law. 

Comrade Fischer put forward two key ideas 
that he suggested we could all agree on. Firstly, 
peaceful revolution is preferable. Not just for 
moral reasons - we are humanists, not moral¬ 
ists; we want to reorganise society, beginning 
at the highest level reached by capitalism: we 
do not want to revert to barbarism. Secondly, 
the possibility of peaceful revolution, and 
whether or not it is followed by civil war and 
violent counterrevolution, depends on the cal¬ 
culations by the deposed capitalist class of 
its chances of success. To minimise the likeli¬ 
hood of counterrevolution being attempted, 
the working class should organise with maxi¬ 
mum potential force. In other words, the work¬ 
ing class must ami itself materially as well as 
ideologically. 

Comrade Fischer went on to look at the 
views of Marx, Engels and Lenin. Even after 
the defeat of the Paris Commune Marx and 
Engels continued to believe that peaceful 
revolution was both possible and desirable. 
There is a lot to criticise in Lenin, but at his 
best he showed the same flexibility as Marx 
and Engels. He too believed that the workers 
would be able to take power peacefully in 
Russia for a whole period in 1917. 

Next comrade Fischer looked at how the 
term ‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ came to 
depart from its original meaning: ‘rule of the 
working class’. The desperate situation the 
Bolsheviks found themselves in after 1917, 
and the measures they were forced to take to 
survive, went against their principles as Bol- 



A lot to criticise in Lenin 


sheviks and also account for the tragedy of 
the Russian Revolution. The semi-military 
and anti-democratic methods used by the Bol¬ 
sheviks in this period, and the errors they 
made, such as the banning of factions, were 
turned into models and principles, with dis¬ 
astrous consequences. Comrade Fischer said 
that when Lenin wrote about the dictatorship 
of the proletariat in this period it had a lot in 
common with Plekhanov’s elitist version. 

As he has done before, John Pearson 
spoke out in defence of the CPGB’s previous 
positions. The Manchester branch worries 
about the “move to the right” by the leader¬ 
ship, he said. Comrade Pearson did not think 
that it is the Party majority that has moved to 
the right: a large block of London comrades 
are guilty of passively following the “right- 
ward drift towards reformism” of the Party’s 
intellectuals. 

He referred to Jack Conrad's current series 
of articles in the Weekly Worker. The latest sets 
up the Lxnin of 1905 against the Ixnin of 1917, 
and it is “wonying” that for comrade Conrad 
the unproblematic Lenin is the 1905 version. 
From ‘Stalin bad, Lenin good' our leading 
theoreticians seem to be moving towards 
‘Lenin bad. Kautsky good’, was comrade 
Pearson’s conclusion. He quoted from 
Conrad’s 1991 book Which Road? in which 
the programme of the Militant Tendency is 
criticised for “its denial of the inevitability of 
violent revolution” (p226). Eleven years later 
our own ‘What we fight for’ column has been 
changed to incorporate that very concept. 

Mark Fischer had claimed in his opening 
that the opponents of this change see the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as the rule of the 
party or a minority, rather than of the whole 
working class. Comrade Pearson said this is 
not his view or that of the Manchester branch. 
But he said comrade Fischer’s statement - that 
they think the dictatorship of the proletariat 
should be untrammelled by any laws - is cor¬ 
rect. Eleven years ago this was also the view 
of the leadership, as comrade Pearson dem¬ 
onstrated by again quoting Which Road?: 
“The socialist state is ... the dictatorship of 
the proletariat,... the mle of the working class 
unrestricted by any laws” (p227). 

Comrade Pearson said it would have been 


better to hold the school after the 
completion of the Conrad series of ar¬ 
ticles. He feared that in a future arti¬ 
cle comrade Conrad would condemn 
the dispersal of the constituent as¬ 
sembly by the Bolsheviks - in other 
words a disavowal of 1917 and ad¬ 
vocacy of a parliamentary road to so¬ 
cialism. Conrad’s emphasis on a 
passage in Marx mentioning the pos¬ 
sibility of buying off or compensat¬ 
ing the bourgeoisie is another step 
on the road to reformism. Marx may 
not have thought a violent revolution 
was inevitable, but Lenin did, and so 
did Jack Conrad when he wrote 
Which Road?, comrade Pearson con¬ 
cluded. 

Commenting on the Hal Draper 
books drawn upon by comrade 
Conrad in his current series of arti¬ 
cles, comrade Bob Paul observed that 
when a group of CPGB comrades had 
collectively studied Draper they were 
much more critical than comrade 
Conrad is now of the description of 
Lenin’s supposed “blunders”. But 
he described as “too glib” comrade 
Pearson’s dismissal of the new 
WWFF column as a move to the 
right. It contains many useful clarifi¬ 
cations, said comrade Paul. 

Phil Sharpe said that the analysis 
presented by Marx and Engels was 
accurate for then historical circum¬ 
stances, but it is wrong to read it as 
correct for all time, as Draper does. 
The growth of imperialism led Ixnin 
and Trotsky to modify their earlier 
views and give prominence to the necessity 
of smashing the bourgeois state. Phil Kent ar¬ 
gued against this criticism of Draper. His books 
analyse what Marx and Engels did and 
thought, and what we can leam from them - 
principally the crucial idea, lost since the 
1920s, of making the working class central, 
and equipping it with the ability to judge for 
itself if, when and how to use revolutionary 
violence. 

Comrade Mike Macnair, a CPGB supporter 
from Oxford, also disagreed with Phil Sharpe. 
He said Marx and Engels are rightly regarded 
as the founders of scientific socialism, and the 
‘corrections’ made to their ideas by Lenin. 
Trotsky and others were actually reversions 
to Blanquism. Draper has analysed what Marx 
and Engels said. Our task is to work out how 
to test their ideas and to operationalise them: 
in other words, how to carry out a peaceful 
revolution in practice. 

Comrade Mark Cotterill from the AWL said 
when the majority of the working class sup¬ 
ports the revolution it will be essential to de¬ 
velop independent working class institutions 
such as soviets outside the framework of the 
existing bourgeois state, and always remem¬ 
ber that the enemies of the working class will 
be ruthless in using violence against us to 
reclaim their property and privilege. It is es¬ 
sential to make the working class aware of tins 
danger, and to prepare it to use violence in de¬ 
fence of the revolution if necessary. The fate 
of the John Brown slave rebellion in the US, 
and of the Chartist demonstrations in Britain, 
showed that Marx and Engels may have un¬ 
derestimated the ferocity of the bourgeois 
state and the need for working class violence 
to counter it. 

Replying to the debate at the close of the 
morning session, comrade Fischer warned 
comrades not to confuse the period of civil 
war with a post-revolutionary society. It is true 
that civil war should be pursued ruthlessly, 
but the government of a newly established 
workers’ state will have to be controlled by 
laws. Even members of the bourgeoisie should 
be tried by a due process of law, he asserted. 

The afternoon session on ‘The future’, in¬ 
troduced by Jack Conrad, continued the de¬ 
bates of the morning session. Comrade 


We should 
acknowledge 
and defend 
the Bolsheviks 
and the 
Russian 
Revolution, 
but not use it 
as an 
inviolable 
model that 
cannot be 
departed from 
or doubted 


Conrad emphatically agreed with Mark 
Cotterill about the importance of the working 
class arming itself. ‘Peacefully’ does not mean 
‘unarmed’ - quite the reverse in fact: if work¬ 
ers do not take the question of arms seriously 
there can be no peaceful revolution. We can¬ 
not predict the future, but we can leam from 
an examination of present-day society and its 
trends, he said. 

In the second half of the 20th century the 
bourgeoisie was compelled to give us the 
welfare state, because otherwise the working 
class would have made revolution. Also, in¬ 
dividual capitalist owners of firms have in¬ 
creasingly been replaced by boards of 
directors and ownership of capital by pension 
funds and insurance companies. The laws of 
socialism are appearing in a negative and dis¬ 
torted way within capitalism, as a way of pre¬ 
venting the development of real socialism by 
bribing, bamboozling and misleading the work¬ 
ing class. The working class, in turn, has be¬ 
come larger and in general more organised. 

Do these changes mean a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion is more likely? Objectively, yes, comrade 
Conrad believes, although it was impossible 
to predict what the British revolution will look 
like. He said that directors of an insurance 
company would be less likely to be willing to 
die for capital they do not own. The workers’ 
state may even pay such people to continue 
to do their jobs for the benefit of the workers. 

Comrade Conrad agreed with Mark Fischer 
that our task has to be to work out what went 
wrong in the 20th century. It is not enough to 
say things only started to go wrong with 
Gorbachev, or with Stalin. Our critique must 
be radical and fearless, and we should not 
shrink from pointing out where we think Lenin 
himself made errors - for example, in effectively 
transferring the control of the state from the 
class as a whole to the party and then making 
a virtue out of neccessity. Our criticism should 
extend also to our own earlier works, he said, 
referring to Which Road? It would be remark¬ 
able if we learned nothing and did not change 
our ideas in 11 years. 

However, that does not mean a reformist 
road to socialism. And the best way to guard 
against such a programmatic collapse is to 
have open debate and criticism in which the 
members can challenge the leadership - he 
welcomed the constant questioning of com¬ 
rade John Pearson, whom he described as the 
“shop steward” of the CPGB. 

Much of the debate following comrade 
Conrad’s opening focused on the role of par¬ 
liament. All comrades agreed socialism can¬ 
not be legislated into being by a majority of 
left Labour or communist MPs, as envisaged 
by the Eurocommunist British road to social¬ 
ism. Phil Kent observed that workers’ repre¬ 
sentatives in parliament will be under the 
discipline of then party, while Stan Keable sug¬ 
gested that propaganda using parliament is 
an excellent way to maximise the effectiveness 
of small forces. 

But comrade Pearson said the concept of 
using parliament in the way suggested in the 
new WWFF column is at odds with the 
CPGB’s draft programme, and so should not 
have been published unless the draft pro¬ 
gramme itself had been updated by a vote of 
members. He said, unlike working class bod¬ 
ies such as soviets, parliament contains rep¬ 
resentatives of other classes, and so there is 
no possibility of it being adapted for use by 
the workers’ state. 

Anne Me Shane welcomed the critical re- 
evaluation of our tradition. We should ac¬ 
knowledge and defend the Bolsheviks and 
the Russian Revolution, but not use it as an 
inviolable model that cannot be departed from 
or doubted. She warned that in the context of 
Britain, with its history of the BRS and tradi¬ 
tion of parliamentary reformism, we must make 
it absolutely clear that when talking about a 
peaceful road we definitely do not mean a re¬ 
formist road • 

Mary Godwin 
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EUROPEAN SOCIAL FORUM 


Manchester 

Action, not words 


O ver 100 student activists, trade union¬ 
ists and supporters of left groups 
packed into a small lecture room at the 
Manchester Mechanics Institute on Wednes¬ 
day October 9 for the first European Social 
Forum organisational meeting in the north 
west. Haidi Giuliani, mother of Carlo, was the 
crowd-pulling main speaker, alongside 
Jonathan Neale of Globalise Resistance. Un¬ 
der the title of ‘Where next for anti-capital- 
ism?’, the two comrades gave poignant 
speeches about the ills of global capitalism 
and the need for a radical new opposition to 
corporate globalisation. 

The speakers were followed by a question 
and answer session, which quickly became a 
vehicle for debate around the fight for the im¬ 
portance of ideas. One comrade from the floor 
bemoaned the SWP’s tendency to “merely 
mount yet another sterile attack on the status 
quo at every meeting”, instead of working to¬ 
wards exploring politics which could feed into 
Florence in November. The SWP majority. 


however, did not view this as an acceptable 
proposal, and some comrades unfortunately 
tended towards an apparent philistine posi¬ 
tion of rejecting discussion altogether. Ac¬ 
cording to one, “Drawing up and endlessly 
discussing correct formulations is not what 
will build our movement.” Instead, “We need 
to get onto the streets now.” 

Thankfully subsequent SWP comrades 
did tone down this anti-Marxist position 
somewhat, but the emphasis remained on the 
anti-war demo to be held at some point dur¬ 
ing the ESF in Florence - something for which 
the SWP has pushed hard amidst relative 
lack of interest from other European left or¬ 
ganisations. Comrade Neale of GR remarked: 
“Of course without theory our movement is 
blind ... but what we really need to do is to 
raise the political temperature.” It seems un¬ 
likely that the SWP in Manchester will be 
pushing forward theoretical discussions in 
the run-up to November 6 - or subsequently, 
for that matter. 


One highly visible element in last week's 
meeting was the significant youth presence. 
Local students and young activists had cer¬ 
tainly showed up after freshers week agita¬ 
tion on campuses around Manchester. But 
how do we forge these young comrades into 
an effective movement against capital? 
Through smashing shop windows and end¬ 
less ‘radical’, ‘F**k ... [insert manifestation 
of capitalism here]’ demonstrations? As one 
comrade pointed out, the ESF marks the com¬ 
ing together of the European left for a week of 
debate and criticism. This melting pot of ideas 
has the capacity to take our movement for¬ 
ward towards greater unity. 

From comrade Giuliani’s remarks, it seems 
our Italian comrades have come closer to the 
sort of high-level debate, including around 
questions of youth, that the British left sadly 
lacks in the main. Mobilising youth for action 
alone will never provide us with the future 
vanguard we need • 

James Bull 



Towards greater unity 

Threat to sabotage ESF 


What we 
fight for 

■Our central aim is the organisation of all communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workers into a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
reality most are mere confessional sects. Those who disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communists operate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through the fullest, most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. As long as they support democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists are committed to building the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and Wales and the Scottish Socialist Party 
into a single revolutionary party. Communists advocate the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. We oppose every manifes¬ 
tation of sectionalism. 

Communists are internationalists. It is an internationalist 
duty to fight for revolution against the existing state. To the 
extent that the European Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EU and a Communist Party of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Communists have no interest apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. That theory is no dogma, 
but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the fu¬ 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

Socialism can never come through parliament. The capi¬ 
talist class will never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to be taken away through a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, using every means at their disposal. Communists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
working class representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must 

■ We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions trans¬ 
formed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle for peace and ecological sustainability are just as much 
working class questions as pay, trade union rights and de¬ 
mands for high-quality health, housing and education. 

Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither exploitation of 
person by person, nor wars, classes, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

a All who accept these principles are urged to join the Com¬ 
munist Party. 


Urgent appeal from Italian coordinators of European Social Fomm 


Dear friends 

While we were positively closing all 
agreements with the local authorities 
and the local representative of the 
government in Florence, a very bad 
rumour appeared today in some newspa¬ 
pers. It seems the Italian government is 
planning to suspend the Schengen 
agreement’s application during ESF 
week. Until now, there is no official 
confirmation of this. We have decided to 
start a very strong campaign in order to 
stop this decision before it becomes a 
reality. 

Today we interrupted the meeting with 
all local representatives in Florence, as 
a symbolic action, explaining it is impossi¬ 
ble to go on with technical negotiations 
until we will know for sure what kind of 
scenario we will have in front of us. 


In parliament today several parlia¬ 
mentarians from different parties 
formally asked the government for an 
answer, and are planning other kinds of 
pressure. We are trying to organise a 
campaign at the level of the European 
parliament. We have asked the local 
authorities in Florence to come out 
clearly against this decision, and it seems 
they will do so. 

There has been a press conference 
today. In the next few days we will go 
ahead with a press campaign, and a 
specific campaign devoted to the citizens 
in Florence. And of course, we will go on 
with the preparation of the ESF! 

We need your support! We ask you to 
organise press conferences in your 
country to ask the Italian government not 
to take this decision. We ask you to send 


an official statement to the Italian 
government through the Italian embas¬ 
sies and consulates, organising - where 
possible- symbolic actions in front of the 
embassies. We ask you to involve 
intellectuals, politicians and prominent 
people to write appeals. We ask you to 
send statements by all the international 
networks and coalitions. Please send us 
copies of these statements. 

We believe it is possible to stop this 
decision. But we have a very, very short 
time. According to our information, this 
may become official at the end of this 
week. So we have to move quickly. 

Let’s defend together our rights! A 
Europe without citizens’ participation is a 
Europe without democracy. 

Thank you all very much. 

October 15 2002 
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Picketing, 
publicity and 
the public 


First North Western 

Rank and file workers’ 
organisation needed 


T he urgent need for the industry¬ 
wide rank and file organisation of 
railworkers is clearly evidenced by 
the current pay and conditions dispute 
in the First North Western train operat¬ 
ing company (TOC). Drivers, the major¬ 
ity of whom are members of the Aslef 
union, with a smaller number belonging 
to the RMT, have been engaged in a 
campaign of “discontinuous” strike ac¬ 
tion since August this year, in support 
of a demand for pay parity with the other 
northern TOCs - Arriva Trains North¬ 
ern and Arriva Trains Merseyside. Driv¬ 
ers at those companies are paid £28,000 
a year. 

With strikes every Saturday, combined 
with a ban on Sunday working and, in 
the latest escalation, a ban on all other 
rest-day overtime working, severe dis¬ 
ruption of train services in the franchise 
area covering Manchester, Cheshire, 
Lancashire, North Wales and Cumbria is 
occurring. 

However, with the company appar¬ 
ently digging in, during the last months 
of its current franchise, which ends next 
year, drivers are expressing increasing 
frustration at the unions’ handling of the 
dispute. One member I spoke to com¬ 
plained that Aslef was “letting the com¬ 
pany run rings round us” in the field of 
publicity. No leaflets for the hard-suffer¬ 
ing travelling public, explaining the dis¬ 
pute, have been produced. Aslef’s 
performance in press relations is regarded 
as “pathetic”. 

Picketing has not been systematically 
organised, on the grounds that there is 
negligible scabbing. This is not quite 
true actually, as FNW has organised re¬ 
placement bus services on several key 
routes. Thus the essential role of pick¬ 
eting - ie, bringing the striking members 
together for information and organisa¬ 
tional purposes - is disavowed by two 



Mick Rix and Bob Crow: election of lefts is not enough 


left-controlled unions, which each have 
over 100 years experience of organising 
strikes. 

Appeal sheets and speaking tours for 
the wider trade union movement have 
not been organised and drivers are sit¬ 
ting at home on strike days, receiving a 
barrage of propaganda letters from the 
company, with very little forthcoming in 
terms of counter-information from the 
unions. 

The railways are presently the main 
focus of industrial action in Britain. It 
goes without saying that the govern¬ 
ment of Tony Blair is keen to see the rail 
unions broken and suspicions are high 
that government interference is taking 
place in a context whereby the system 
of fines that are supposed to be im¬ 
posed for non-running of trains should 
have brought this company to its knees 
by now. 

Once again it is clearly demonstrated 
that the election of leftwingers to lead¬ 
ing union positions - Mick Rix in Aslef 
and Bob Crow in the RMT - does very 
little in itself to strengthen working class 
struggle. Rank and file organisation and 
control from below is the key missing in¬ 
gredient here. At the trade union activ¬ 
ists’ conference on March 16 this year. 
Socialist Alliance railworkers took a lead 
in deciding to establish an SA rail frac¬ 
tion. Comrade Greg Tucker of the Inter¬ 
national Socialist Group was elected 
convenor. Sadly, it has to be reported 
that the fraction has not operated since 
that decision was made. 

To be kind, perhaps Greg’s preoccu¬ 
pation with his own unfair dismissal case 
before an employment tribunal has been 
a major obstacle to progress being made. 
Now that Greg has won a notable victory 
in that forum, we will hopefully see our 
rail comrades building the organisation 
that is so patently necessary • 

Derek Hunter 


Fighting fund 

Do your bit 


After last week’s disappointment the 
last seven days represent a dramatic 
improvement. Especially heartening 
was the fact that one of our e-readers 
responded to my plea of last week - 
comrade SE sent us a £15 gift. 

Thanks are also due to comrades 
DP (£40), TH (£30), JB, JK and FP (£20 
each) and JH (£10). That amounts to 
an impressive £155. Added to last 
week’s total, this month’s fund stands 
at £195 towards our £450 target. With 
two weeks left to go in October, we 


still have a bit to do. However, another 
two like the last one and we will easily 
make it. 

Of course, it's all down to our read¬ 
ers. So, whether you are a subscriber, 
bookshop reader of net surfer, help us 
by doing your bit • 

Robbie Rix 
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